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THE LAND BILL. 


= enterprise of that organ of the London press which 
apparently combines Conservative principles with a 
friendship for Mr. Cuampertaiy, and the natural emula- 
tion of less favoured newspapers, furnished the curious 
with something like a notion of Mr. Giavstone’s Land Bill 
considerably in advance of the legitimate edition. If, as 
is rumoured, some twenty or thirty drafts of the measure 
have, at different times, teed submitted to the Cabinet, an 
abundant choice of rejected or approved versions must 
have been at the command of Ministers anxious to make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness.. Mr. GLap- 
sToxz’s. own statement of course relegated all these 
into the position of mere curiosities ; nor can it be said 
that some, at. least, of them were beyond the reach of a 
daring conjecture made by a person well acquainted 
with the subject. The Irish land question has been so 
thoroughly discussed for the last year, the limits within 
which the Government could hope to carry their own 
party with them have been so clearly indicated, that a 
clever guesser might well have elaborated a draft nearly as 
true to the accepted measure as either of those with 
which the Standard, the Times, and the Daily News 
favoured their readers on Wednesday and Thursday 


morning. 

It had been shrewdly conjectured that, in the first place, 
the measure would involve not a little of the process 
familiarly known as giving with one hand and taking 
back with the other; and that, in the second place, it 
would be capable of very different representation ac- 
cording to the terms used. These expectations were 
falfilled. To put the matter as briefly as it can be put, the 
tenancy of farms in Ireland of less than 1501. valuation is 
henceforth to be, not tenancy at will, or under contract 
freely made, but an endless series of fifteen-year leases. 
More precisely, the landlord is to take, in exchange for the 
fee-simple, a perpetual but variable rent-charge, fixed at 
intervals of fifteen years by a Commission. Further, 
though the tenant is bound to pay this rent-charge, not to 
dilapidate, not to sublet, and so forth, failure to fulfil 
these conditions does not reinstate the landlord in his 
property, but merely substitutes another tenant, the 
defaulter receiving the price of his right. It is only 
at the magic periods of fifteen years that even pre- 
emption is allowed to the owner of the soil, though 
he has certain rights of choice in reference to in- 
coming tenants by assignment. On the other hand, the 
tenant is absolutely bound to the statutory covenants, 
such as they are, and may be driven to a forced sale of his 
holding if he breaks them. This relation of landlord and 
tenant, with the establishment of the Land Court, or Com- 
mission which is to arbitrate between the two, to decide 
on fair rent, on compensation, and so forth, make up the 
teally important provisions of the measure, the rest being 
mainly explanatory and additional. Practically the Bill 
throws the soil of Ireland into the hands of the Land 

Mmission, who assign it to the tenants, charged with a 
Certain annuity, to be revised at intervals, 'to the landlord. 
No invasion of the rights of property could possibly be 
Steater than this in theory, though many smaller invasions 

ht have inflicted more pecuniary loss on the landlords, 
nd most certainly might have given the tenant more of 
what he professes to wish for—absolute independence. 
Thus Very different descriptions of the scheme are pos- 


sible. Those who wish to make the most of the con- 
cessions to Irish ideas put in the forefront the recognition of 
the property of the tenant in his holding—a property of 
which, let it be remembered, the proposers of the present 
measure denied the existence ten years ago, and which 
was not fally recognized even by the Compensation for 
Disturbance Act of last year. The same persons insist on 
the embodiment of the principle of the three F’s. Had 
these points been conceded without limitation, it would 
have been impossible for any English landowner fos 
very shame to have voted for the Bill. The limitations 
actually introduced put a very different complexion on 
the matter. The provisions of the Bill, elaborate as 
they are, and grievously and unnecessarily as they in- 
terfere with the rights of property, stop far short either | 
of the full recognition of the property of the tenant or of 
the principle of the three F’s. That is to say, the recog- 
nition of the right of property in the tenant is accompanied 
by a recognition of a right of expropriation in the landlord 
(though that right dies and revives in the most complicated 
and unnatural fashion), and the three F’s are conceded only « 
with limitations which deprive them of all their sweetness to 
the Land League. It has been not inaptly remarked that, 
while the Irish contention is for absolute fixity of tenure, 
first of all with fair rents and free sale imposed as a sort 
of corollary, the Government measure puts free sale first 
of all, fair rents next, and concedes fixity merely as a con- 
sequence of compliance with the conditions of these. Tho 
difference is not trivial, it is vital. The only rights that 
the Irish tenant of the ill-conditioned sort cares for aro 
the right not to pay rent, the right to subdivide, the right 
to let on conacre, the right to dilapidate, and all the other 
rights, or rather wrongs, which the Bill refuses him. He 
has, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand, the fixity of tenure which the Bill grants him, while 
he enjoys in addition incidental advantages of which tho 
Bill will almost certainly deprive him. Conjecture as to 
the working of any land measure in Ireland—where, as 
a rule, land measures do not work at all—may seem to 
berash. But, while it is possible that waste land cultiva- 
tion and the buying up and subdivision of properties 
may succeed in acclimatizing that phoenix the contented 
and prosperous small farmer, the impression produced 
on the mind by reading the provisions of the measure 
as they apply to existing holdings is that a great con- 
solidation and diminution of small tenancies will take 
place if anything takes place. The small men, incorrigible 
in their backwardness and no longer helped by their land- 
lords’ long-suffering, will go out; their moneyed neigh- 
bours, careless of the curses on land grabbing, will take 
their place. This, at least, would be the almost certain 
result of the free working of the Bill as it stands, a freedom 
of working which, perhaps, it is not very likely to enjoy. 
It must not, however, be supposed that because the Bin 
is almost certain to disappoint those who want in Ireland, 
and because its concessions are in many respects illusory, 
it is any the more likely to conciliate those who have. 
They are, indeed, robbed less than they may have ex- 
pected to be robbed. They are not asked to give their 
coat in addition to their cloak, and, in a money point 
of view, supposing them to he hard-hearted enough 
to take full advantage of the Act, they might be the 
gainers. But the inroad on the principles of property is 
so great, the meddling with simple relations of demand 
and supply so mischievous, the intrusion of the State in 
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matters where the State has nothing to do so heavily 
fraught with disastrous consequences, that the measure 


-may well seem to them more objectionable than one of 


more positive confiscation. The resignation of the Duke of 
ARGYLL expresses this feeling beyond all doubt. The Bill 
might have for its short title ‘‘ A Bill for the Promotion of 
“ Litigation in Ireland.” It is clearly to the interest of the 
recalcitrant and dishonest tenant to throw himself at every 
possible occasion on the protection of the Land Court or 
the Land Commission. As a man of straw, or a man with 
his wheat carefully thrashed out and garnered safely out 
of reach, he has nothing to fear, and he has a good deal to 
gain in the way of popularsympathy, revengeof the harassing 
kind on his landlord, and not improbably a bumper com- 

ensation to start him comfortably elsewhere. The evils 
Fikel y to result from all this in Gack a country as Ireland 
are self-evident, even if experience did not teach them. 
Lord Lerrria’s chief, if not his only, crime in the eyes of 
his murderers was that he availed himself at vast trouble 
and expense of the rights given him by the Act of 1870 to 
free his property from the servitudes which that Act im- 

osed. This more mischievous measure is described 

y the supporters of the Government as one recognizing 
the partnership of landlord and tenant, and Mr. Grap- 
STONE accords a more or less acquiescent reference 
to this description. The indignation of the one part- 
ner at being got rid of by the other is likely to 
be much more grievous than the indignation of a mere 
debtor at being made to pay his debt. It is impossible, of 
course, to criticize offhand all the details of so complicated 
a measure. But it may be said to suffer from the initial 
and radical defect of ignoring the cause of the evil in 
Ireland, and thus of applying a totally inapplicable remedy. 
Free contract and strict administration of a simple law are 
what Ireland requires; elaborately restricted contract and 
complicated law, certain to be loosely administered, are 
what the Government gives it. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD'’S ILLNESS. 


HE whole English nation, high and low, rich and 
poor, Conservative and Liberal, has been watch- 
ing for many days, with genuine anxiety and sincere 
sympathy, the shifting phases of Lord BEaconsFiELp’s 
illness. Lord BeraconsFigLp was for some days ill 
without alarming his friends or his medical adviser, and 
without there being anything more to communicate than 
that he could not leave home. Then the symptoms grew 
worse, and apprehension was excited. The symptoms 
were only those with which those who knew him were 
familiar; but he could no longer shake off the beginnings 
of danger with the ease and vigour of vther days. One 
day this symptom seemed passing away, and another day 
that symptom seemed less grave; but there was no com- 
mencement of general recovery, and the most that could 
be said was that Lord BeaconsFieLD was no worse. To a 
certain extent the mind can keep the body going, and the 
wonderful mental energy of Lord BraconsrieLp imparted 
something of its own strength to a frame that was grow- 
ing weaker. At last the physicians have had to announce 
that the weakness has increased so much that the danger 
is now very great. Two or three days ago there was a 
temporary rally, but then came a relapse, and, although 
the remedies used were temporarily effectual, the strength 
grew less. When, after many days of suffering and of 
alternate access and subsidence of acute pain, there is 
shown a general lowering of strength in a man of seventy- 
five, there is not, in ordinary cases, much room for hope. 
Lord BraconsrigLD, however, is an exceptional man, and 
life has so strong a hold when there is so unusual a power 
of intellect and will, that there may be in his case a larger 
sibility of escape, even when danger seems most 
imminent. 

It is impossible that the illness of Lord BraconsFieip 
should not bring to mind the illness through which Mr. 
GLADSTONE passed last summer. There was the same fear 
of a great national loss, and the same desire to give ex- 

ression to natural feeling, irrespective of class or party. 

t was then Lord BeaconsrigLD who was inquiring after 
Mr. Giapstone, and it is now Mr. Giapstone who is in- 
quiring after Lord Beaconsrietp. It is only second- 
rate men and short-sighted men who whisper to them- 
selves that their path would be smoother if their rival 
was out of the way. On the contrary, it is easy 


to see that, to the few men who ever attain the firgt. 
rank in politics, it is an indisputable gain that they 
should have to work in the face of an equal. They haye 
necessarily to encounter opposition, and they know that 
the opposition of a first-rate opponent is never like that of 
a second-rate opponent. It has different qualities jin 
itself, and it has this essential feature of difference—that, 
it is made by a man of national eminence. A first-rate 
statesman is a statesman who has: got a hold on the 
nation; and, if he opposes, he opposes with all the 
advantages of the hold that he has gained. To be 
able to gauge adequately the wishes of the nation igs 
one of the primary duties of the leading adviser of the 
Crown, and he is aware that the wishes of a great 
rival are sure to be the wishes of at least a lar 
portion of the nation. It is not merely that his riya} 
reflects the wishes of those who follow him, but that. 
he by his eminence determines those wishes. To him it 
is given to create opinion as well as to formulate it. There 
is a feeling widely spread, perfectly natural and perfectly 
legitimate, that what a man of real eminence thinks must. 
have something in it. For the basis of the eminence of 
statesmen is the conviction they have inspired that they 
have a right to be eminent. And the test of eminence is 
that their loss, possible or actual, is spontaneously treated 
by every one as a national loss. They can say things 
and do things that other men cannot say and do, 
and the nation reflects with pain what it would be 
to be for ever without this amount of stimulus and 
guidance. The nation, too, is proud that it has pro- 
duced such men, and bas gradually worked out a state 
of things in which they have had an ample field of 
showing what is in them, and of obtaining the recognition 
they deserve. On proper occasion, this feeling triumphs 
in England over the littleness of party ; or, rather, it may 
be said that the best party men have at such times nothing 
of the littleness or the bitterness of party. When Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore said that he had listened with admi- 
ration to Mr. Giapstrovr’s speech on the Irish Land Bill, 
he was actuated by the same feeling which makes men of 
all parties call to hear the latest news of Lord Braconsriezp. 

The precise kind of eminence gained by the few states- 
men who deserve to be called eminent varies enormously. 
Pirr was very different from Fox, and Lord Braconsrizxp is. 
very different from Mr. Giapstone. Except that they are 
men of great intellectual power, they have hardly any- 
thing in common. But it may be remarked that all real 
political eminence implies much more than mere intel- 
lectual power. It implies great moral qualities and the 
faculty of conceiving or presenting new ideas. Very 
often the leading idea such a man impresses on the 
nation may seem scarcely an intellectual one at all, al- 
though it is in a great measure by the force of intellect. 
that it is impressed. Perhaps it may be said, without the 
risk of epigrammatic exaggeration, that the leading 
idea of Lord Beaconsrietp has been that of making 
the Conservative party just and England great, while 
that of Mr. Guapstone has been that of making England 
just and the Liberal party great. Ideas of this sort might. 
present themselves to numberless minds in a vague in- 
effectual way, but it is only when great men seize on 
them that they become living and actual, and form part 
of the common stock of national thought. And into the 
conception of the eminence which is attached to leading 
statesmen there necessarily enters the memory of their 
personal career. They are admired not only for what they 
are, but for having become what they are. Their difficul- 
ties, their dangers, their opportunities are taken into account. 
And in this respect Lord BeraconsFieLp stands unrivalled. 
No one of his eminence has ever surmounted such 
great obstacles. Of no one else can it be said, in anything 
like the same degree, that he started with everything 
against him, and ended with everything with him. His 
illness has interested every one, because it was felt that it 
might be the end of not only a great, but a marvellous, 
career. The time has not come, and we trust it may be 
distant, when it will be opportune to recall in what way 
his career has been marvellous; but the general sense that 
it has been marvellous is everywhere present, and colours 
every thought which the intelligence of his illness 
awakens. 
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RUSSIAN REFORM. 


HE Emperor of Russia may probably begin his 
T reign with a serious desire to improve the condition 
of his subjects. Any effort which he makes for the pur- 

will be regarded with sympathy and good will; and, 

it may be added, that eventual success would be attended 
not only with approving recognition, but with genuine 
surprise. At the end of the last century, and at still later 
riods, there was a popular belief in all European 
countries that political freedom was the proper remedy of 
almost all existing evils; and the example of Eng- 
land had produced unlimited confidence in the effi- 
ciency of representative institutions. It cannot be 
said that the constitutional experiments which have 
consequently been tried have wholly failed ; but the en- 
thusiasm with which they were once regarded has in 
¢ measure subsided. Few political theorists would 
now anticipate unmixed good from the establishment 
of a Russian Parliament, though there seems to be no 


‘other alternative to the continuance of absolute monarchy. 


In Russia the aristocracy possesses little influence, and 
there is no important middle class. The peasantry would 
take no interest in any legislation which was not ex- 
elusively directed to the improvement of their own con- 
dition, probably at the expense of the larger landowners. 
The numerous and powerful official classes, and the actual 
and former students of the Universities, supply no sufficient 
materials for a constitutional system. On the whole, the 
best instrument of Russian progress is probably a wise 
and beneficent Sovereign. In so vast an Empire, power, 
whatever may be its nature or origin, must be concen- 
trated in the hands of the Government, as long as the 
people are not sufficiently advanced to dispense, like the 
Americans, with almost all internal control. The task of 
reform in Rnssia is rendered more arduous by the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining the real desires of the nation. The 
revolutionary doctrines and practices of Nihilists and 
other conspirators furnish no sufficient clue to the causes 
of discontent, or to the possible remedies. The outrages 
which have culminated in the murder of the late Emperor 
would, even in a free country, justify exceptional legisla- 
tion, and even the temporary concession of dictatorial 
power to the Government. 

The participation of some persons of birth and education 
in revolutionary movements probably indicates impatience 
of the compulsory inaction and obscurity to which aspiring 
minds are redaced under a levelling despotism; but the 
Nihilists have never affected to desire the establishment of 
limited monarchy, or even of an orderly republic. It is use- 
less to make concessions to agitators who openly demand 
the subversion of society. To the majority of malcontents 
the Government and the Imperial authority are represented 
by the police. There can be no doubt that many acts of 
violence have been committed in revenge for intolerable 
eruelty and oppression; but the evil reproduces itself 

use it is necessary to use arbitrary measures against 
unscrupulous conspirators. The Emperor cannot disband 
the force on which alone he relies for personal security 
and for the protection of life and property, and the 
moderation of a police necessarily invested with large 
powers cannot always be insured. It is not even possible 
to guard against treachery or incapacity among the 
guardians of society. Assassins are almost always more 
than a match for the police, and they sometimes 
possess accomplices in their ranks. The best precaution 
against abuse of power is the appointment of honest 
and prudent directors of the police force, and until 
lately it was believed that General Loris Metixorr 
had been more successful than his predecessors. It is not 
known whether the present Emperor reposes the same con- 
fidence with his father in the loyalty and capacity of the 
late Minister of the Interior. ‘[he powers of the police 
cannot for the present be advantageously restricted; but 
the vigilance of their superiors may perhaps restrain them 
from the excesses which have aggravated their unavoidable 
unpopularity. 

To foreigners, or at least to Englishmen, it appears 
strange that the assailants of the Russian Government 
dwell but little on the system of military service 
which might well be deemed an intolerable grievance. 
The nominal army of the Empire numbers about 
two millions; and the force in actual service is 
utterly disproportionate to any legitimate purposes. 
The rural population, which supplies the bulk of recruits, 
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is by no means of a warlike character, though the soldiers, 
when they are once enlisted, possess many military quali- 
ties. The compulsory withdrawal from their homes and 
their ordinary occupations of many hundreds of thousands 
of young and able-bodied men inflicts much snffering 
on themselves and their families; but the conscription is 
seldom mentioned as one of the causes of popular dis- 
content. It is possible that the peasants themselves, if 
they had opportunities of expressing their feelings, 
might complain of enormous military establishments 
maintained in imitation of more civilized nations. 
The Emperor ALexanpER III. was supposed before 
his accession to incline to a policy of aggression 
which would require the continuance of the present 
establishment of the army. On the other hand, the 
Emperor has already begun to reduce the expenses of 
government; and the reduction of the army would be an 
obvious source of economy. Unless new enterprises of 
conquest are undertaken, there can be no reason for incur- 
ring excessive expense in military preparations. Against 
foreign attacks Russia is practically secured; and the 
forces employed in the extension of her dominion in Central 
Asia are not numerically large. No other great Conti- 
nental State could so easily reduce its armaments; but 
no such policy is likely to be pursued in any part 
of the Continent. The public opinion of Europe, exclud- 
ing England, is likely for many years to favour uni- 
versal military service; and the only State which is 
unwilling or unable to follow the example of the rest is 
exposed to their contemptuous criticism. One of those 
periodicals which vie with one another in the selection and 
corresponding treatment of disagreeable topics contains 
an elaborate essay by a German Staff officer on the military 
impotence of England. There is no doubt that a million 
of conscripts are more than a match for a tenth part of 
their number of volunteers; but the German writer and 
the patriotic editor who perhaps sympathizes with his 
forebodings are premature in announcing the facility of 
occupying London with an army of only 50,000 men, after 
the dispersion of a fleet which is described as scanty and 
weak. Russia is safe not only against a second capture 
of Moscow, but against the professional scorn of Conti- 
nental fire-eaters. 


There is some reason to believe that the Emperor is for 
the present indisposed to external adventures. The sus- 
pension of the Russian advance towards the Afghan 
border probably implies a desire to facilitate the with- 
drawal of the Indian troops within the former frontier. At 
Constantinople and at Athens the representatives of Russia 
are supposed to have supported the compromise which 
has already been accepted by Turkey; and it is to the 
French and English Governments alone that a rumour 
which may probably be unfounded, attributes the strange 
project of a fresh naval demonstration in favour of Greece. 
The family connexion between the Emperor and 
the Privce or Wates, and the friendly feelings 
which are thought to exist in consequence, may perhaps 
not be wholly without a beneficial influence. It may 
be-hoped that the report of the employment of Count 
ScuouvaLorr in diplomatic transactions is well founded. 
No other Russian statesman has been so consistent or so suc- 
cessful in the promotion of a pacific policy. His exclusion 
from active service since his recall from the Embassy to 
England may perhaps have resulted from the dissatis- 
faction of Prince GortcHakorr with his conduct at the 
Berlin Congress. The interests of peace will be furthered 
by the final retirement of the aged CuanceLtor. He 
must be allowed the credit of having raised his country by 
an aggressive policy to a commanding position. His suc- 
cessor may be more beneficially engaged in the less 
ambitious enterprise of securing tranquillity while the 
Eyreror is engaged with internal improvements. It is 
difficult to define the reforms which may be possible or 
expedient, but it may be assumed that something will be 
done. 


THE BUDGET. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Gtapstoye has for once framed an 
unambitious Budget, his explanation of its provisions 
illustrated as fully as on any previous occasion his wonder- 
ful power of mastering and reproducing complicated state- 
ments of figures and facts. On one point alone he confessed 
an ignorance which he appears to share with the whole 
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staff of the revenue departments. While he modifies the 
duty on mum, he is unable to explain the nature of that 
mysterious liquor. As it probably contains alcohol, the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuer es care that it shall, 
through any oversight, not enjoy an immunity which is 
denied to similar beverages. An uninstructed visitor to 


the gallery might have mistaken Mr. Giapsrone for a | 


brewer while he expatiated on the comparative value of 
the materials of beer. It seems that, in consequence of the 
abolition of the Malt-duty, brewers have learned to substitute 
for barley, not merely oats, but maize, relieved by an in- 

nious process from an inconvenient superfluity of oil. 

r. GLapstove has even discovered that the residue of the 
maize, treated according to the improved method, is addi- 
tionally nutritious to cattle. The barley-growers who for 
half a century grumbled with mild obstinacy against the 
Malt-tax will derive but little satisfaction from Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s eulogy on oats and maize. The brewers, also, still 
maintain their contention that they have been wronged 
by the measure of last year; but Mr. GLapsToNE was jus- 
tified in his statement that the effects of the change are 
not yet fully disclosed. An excise duty on the materials 
of an important manufacture was more vicious in 
principle than a tax on the finished product; and it is 
admitted ‘by general consent that beer is a proper 
subject for taxation. With the wine duties, on which 
he had dwelt largely in last year’s .Budget’s speech, 
Mr. GapstoNE was, in consequence of the perverse 
policy of France and Spain, unable to deal. The prin- 
cipal provisions of last year’s Budget have proved in- 
operative, with the exception of the tax on publicans, 
which was imposed for penal rather than financial objects, 
and the additional penny of Income-tax, which is now 
removed. 

The proposals of the present year are none the worse 
‘for their moderation and simplicity. Mr. Gtapstonz 
would perbaps in opposition have found fault with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who contented himself with an 
estimated surplus of three or four hundred thousand pounds ; 
but the estimates of revenue have not been founded on san- 

ine expectations, and the calculated surplus will probably 
4 exceeded. It was right that last year’s addition to the 
Income-tax should be withdrawn, for Sir G. CampBeLi’s 
project of taxing F apse opponents has hitherto been 
applied only to the publicans. Few members of the 

ouse of Commons or readers of Mr. GLApstToNe’s speeches 
are deeply interested in mum; nor are the reasons for 
caution in reducing the anomalous duty on silver plate 
likely to command general interest. Sir Srarrorp Norta- 
COTE’ sincrease in the tobacco dutyhas not hitherto been found 
roductive; but the experiment may be conveniently tried 
two or three years longer. The change in the probate 
and legacy duties is for the moment comparatively in- 
significant, though it points to future modifications, both 
in taxation and of the tenure of property, which may reason- 
ablyalarm the classes which are concerned. If Mr. GLapstonE 
adheres to his intention of introducing no more Budgets, 
his successor will have a difficult task to perform. It is 
true that, as long as he remains Prime Minister, Mr. 
GtapstToNE will control finance even more completely than 
general legislation and foreign policy. Some of the 
test modern fiscal changes were effected by Sir Robert 
| ns in the capacity of First Lord of the Treasury. On 
one occasion the Prime Minister superseded Mr. Goursury, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the duty of opening 
the Budget. 

If Mr. GLavstone was for once chary of financial inno- 
vations, his oratory was aS copious as on any former 
occasion. His digressions on the former progress and the 
recently suspended growth of prosperity was instractive 
and interesting. In the produce of a penny Income-tax 
he selected a convenient test or index of national 

wth of riches. After correction for all the changes 
which have at different times been introduced, the penny 
produced in 1842 about three-quarters of a million, and in 
1878 nearly two millions. In the last complete year the 
produce fell to 1,950,000l., on which the estimate for the 
present Budget is based. It is surprising that the re- 
duction should be so small in a time of unprecedented 

icultural distress and of severe commercial depression. 
The returns for the present year will be still more un- 
favourable, and they will include a special diminution in 
consequence of the nonpayment of Irish rents. A certain 
allowance must be made for the higher rate of the tax 
as compared with the smaller percentage of five or six years 


ago. It is notorious that a low rate of tox soins 
comparatively accurate returns from taxpayers who find 
that they can afford to be honest. From the rt 
in the value of property, which seems to be indicated 
the fall in the productiveness of the Income-tax Mr 
GLapstovE once more deduced the familiar conclusion that 
the reduction of debt ought to be accelerated. Thero j 
little difference of opinion as to the expediency aa 
diminution of the debt, although the importance of tn 4 
policy is sometimes exaggerated. Payment of the English 
debt is an investment of capital at 3 per cent., although 
the simple calculation is sometimes disguised by ingenicns 
contrivances. Little direct gain results from the process - 
but it tends to financial convenience and politi safety. 
The next generation will profit by the operation of con. 
verting the short annuities which expire in 1885 into 
similar securities with twenty years more to run. It is 
impossible to foresee whether the Finance Minister of the 
early part of the next century will be inclined to repeat 
the operation. 

By far the most important part of Mr. Grapstonr’s 
speech referred to the future alteration of the taxes which 
he designates by the repulsive title of “‘ the death daties,” 
He is happily not prepared toPepcat a proposal once made 
by Mr. Lows, to equalize the duties on all classes of 
legatees. No harsher or more unjust measure could be 
devised by any fiscal theorist; nor would such a pro 
have been made by a Minister who had a sympathetic com- 
prehension of the general feeling of the community. The 
almost universal opinion that strangers ought to be more 
highly taxed than lineal successors appears to be in some 
degree shared by Mr. Gtapstone; though he also thinks 
it expedient to tax widows for the first time, and to 
increase the tax on bereaved children. There are 
better reasons for abolishing the exemption which is 
enjoyed by certain kinds of personalty. Mr. Gta. 
STONE, not for the first time, denounces the immunity of 
property held in mortmain ; and he reasonably objects to 
the preference given by the law to settled personalty 
over property inherited or bequeathed. The present 
Budget only touches the fringes of the matter which is 
mixed up with far larger questions. Mr. GLapsTonE not 
obscurely indicated his desire to abolish life estates both 
in personalty and in land. The arguments for such a 
measure have been repeatedly stated ; but the greatness of 
the proposed change is perhaps not adequately appre- 
ciated. It was probably of set purpose that Mr. Guapstoxz 
noticed but incidentally his intended mode of dealing 
with landed property. There can be no doubt that he 
will propose to make probate duty universal; and, 
when life estates are no longer recognized, every suc- 
cessive possessor will be liable to the full amount 
of taxation on property held in fee. Landowners have, 
since the imposition of the Succession duty nearly thirty 
years ago, had experience of the difficulty of meeting 
on their accession a large pecuniary demand, thongh 
they now pay only in proportion to the value of their re- 
spective life interests. If the rate is largely increased, and 
at the same time applied in full to every succession, & 
large part of the land of the country must be either heavily 
mortgaged or transferred by sale. The anticipated conse- 
quence of the proposed fiscal legislation recommends it to 
a well-known school of economists. In anticipation of 
comprehensive measures affecting real property, it is 
to be regretted that no information as to the number 
of landowners will be derived from the Census re- 
turns. After the last Census Mr. Mitt and Mr. Bricar 
hastily inferred from a return of fifteen thousand 
persons as landowners that they divided among them the 
whole of England. Less prejudiced students of statistics 
corrected the error by observing that one-half of the 
number consisted of women. The RecistRaR-GeNERAL has 
now issued directions, to the effect that no person 8 
describe himself as a landowner if he has any other tatle or 
description. It follows that, if the directions are followed, 
no peer, no member of Parliament or of a profession, no 
trader, and no artisan will be returned as a landowner. It 
is difficult to judge whether the blunder is to be attributed 
to scandalous negligence or the cunning of some Radical, 
subordinate in the office who may have wished to diminish 
the apparent number of landowners. 
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FRANCE AND TUNIS. 


HE Tunis question has entered on a new phase. 
T Between Algeria and the territory of the Bry there 
is a strip of barren land inhabited by wild tribes, of whom 
a people called the Kroumirs appear to be one. They are 
not under the control of either France or the Bry; but 
ordinarily they are kept in tolerable order by the fear that 
either France or the Bey, or both, will interfere to punish 
them if they are aggressive. They have now madea raid on 
French territory, and killed a few Frenchmen and several 
Algerian Arabs. France is not only entitled, but bound, to 

unish them. She is going to punish them in a very 
effectual way. There are said to be about two thousand 
fighting Kroumirs all told, and to subdue these dangerous 
ople a French force is being collected, which is roughly 
estimated at twenty thousand men. It must be owned 
that a great nation may be wise in taking excessive pre- 
cautions, and it may be safely said that, if we had 
collected thirty thousand men before we had to take 
Laing’s Nek, we should not be where we are now. But 
we also know that, in point of fact, great nations do 
not send 20,000 men to put down 2,000, and a wonder- 
ing world may be excused for believing that the 20,000 
French soldiers are meant to do something of a more im- 
posing kind than punishing 2,000 Kroumirs. The French 
Government says that this is a mistake ; that it is thinking 
of the Kroumirs, and of no one else; and that it would 
not for the world touch a hair of the Bry’s head, or make 
him in any way uncomfortable. But the French public 
does not in the least believe its Government. It can see 
into an open secret, and reveals what the Government in- 
tends to do, or what, if it does not now intend, it must be 
made to intend. The time is come, it is said, for France 
to get hold of Tunis, and the only doubt in the French 
mind is what shape this getting hold of Tunis is to take. 
Is it to be annexation, or is it to be a French protectorate ? 
France would, in the opinion of most Frenchmen, be quite 
justified in either annexing Tunis, or in protecting it, as she 
pleased; but the prevailing notion appears to be that in 
the present circumstances of Europe it would be better to 
choose the protectorate, and leave annexation for the future. 
It may be sometimes wise to make two bites of a cherry, 
and a protectorate would secure the most juicy parts of 
the fruit. The question that agitates the breast of French - 
journalism is not why a protectorate should be established 
over Tunis, but why it should not. When it is said that 
Tunis is a part of the Ottoman Empire, and that to attack 
Tunis is to raise the eternal Eastern question in a new 
form, the French turn round and flatly deny that Tunis is 
a part of the Turkish Empire, or that it has anything 
whatever to do with the Eastern question. When it is 
said that a French protectorate in Tunis would cause 
— and misgivings in other European Powers, the 
rench reply that there is no Power which both can and 
may object to such a eager except England, and that 
England ought to look on in friendly silence, partly because 
she herself has recently acquired Cyprus, and partly 
because she is bound to show some gratitude for the cordi- 
ality with which France has acted with her in Egypt. 
Nothing can be more difficult than to say in what sense 
Tunis is a part of the Ottoman Empire, or what conse- 
quences flow from its being a part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in so far as it may be a part of it. The Bey is a Bey, 
and his title itself shows that he has a superior. He is 
diplomatically called the Regent of Tunis, and a Regent 
means a ruler who rules on account of some one else. Sir 
Cuartes Dirks described Tunis in the House of Commons 
as a vassal State, and it has no doubt been a vassal State 
since the first conqueror of the reigning family started 
from Crete and placed himself under the sapremacy of the 
Porte. But the Bey is a very independent sort of vassal, 
more independent than the Khedive of Egypt. He pays 
no tribute and does not send troops to aid the Sultan in 
time of war unless he pleases. The only, sign of depend- 
ence which is incontestably given is that each new Bey 
receives investiture from the Sultan. What further amount 
of dependence exists is a matter of controversy ; but Sir 
Cuartes Ditke says that the Bey, although he can con- 
clude treaties of some kinds without the permission of 
Turkey, cannot so conclude treaties which are political 
or military; and if it is true that very recently 
France complained at Constantinople of the con- 
duct of the Bry, there must be some sense in which 


France admits that the SunTan has or-ought to have a 


control, more or less vague, over his vassal. Bat when 
we have got so far as this we have not got very far 
in discussing the question of a French protectorate. 
Everything that concerns Turkey is so anomalous that we 
can never be accurate if we talk of Turkey as we should 
of any ordinary European State. The Great Powers never 
treat, and never have treated, Turkey as they would treat 
one of their Christian neighbours. They have insisted on 
upholding the jurisdiction of their consuls in Turkish 
territory, and a most curious system has been allowed to 
grow up by which the subjects of the vassals of Turkey 
have foreign passports given them, and are forthwith 
placed under foreign protection. England and France, 
again, are at this moment exercising a protectorate over 
Egypt. No one can for a moment believe that Turkey 
likes our protectorate in Egypt, but we choose to exer- 
cise it. England claims to exercise this very exceptional 
kind of authority on*the ground that one is very 
much interested in the Suez Canal being kept open, 
and that one must see that the government of the 
country through which the Canal passes not only offers 
no obstacles to its free use, but itself behaves so well 
that the Canal shall pass through an orderly and settled 
population. For our material and political interests we 
exercise the Egyptian protectorate, and France has joined 
us, not because we wished her tojoin us or because Turkey 
wished her to join us, but because she said that she had 
material and political interests, which determined her to 
join us. So far as Turkey is concerned, there does not 
seem any real difference between a French protectorate in 
Tunis and a joint protectorate of England and France in 
Egypt. If France had in point of fact great material and 
political interests to uphold in Tunis, and could not main- 
tain them otherwise than by a protectorate, and if the 
material and political interests of no other Power would 
be endangered, the French would be as much entitled to 
set up a protectorate in Tunis as we or they have been 
entitled to set up a protectorate in Egypt. 


But it is very hard to persuade ourselves that the French 
have any great material or political interests to defend in 
Tunis, or that they cannot defend such interests as they 
have otherwise than by a protectorate, or that the material 
and political interests of no other Power would be 
by France getting Tunis under its complete control. The 
French have no doubt some material interests in Tunis. 
They are clearly interested in Tunis not giving shelfer or 
countenance to plundering hordes which might be inclined 
to trouble the peace of Algeria. They have sunk some 
capital—not very much—but still some in Tunis; and they 
are interested in seeing that this capital is not lost through 
any outrageous act of spoliation, or through any wilful ne- 
glect on the part of the authorities to protect Frenchmen 
and those whom Frenchmen employ. But these are not 
great interests, and France might, it would seem, pro- 
tect them in the ordinary way. As to other Powers, it 
certainly cannot be said that we have any great interests 
to protect in Tunis, as we have in Egypt; that we have 
any motive or excuse for claiming to share a protectorate, 
or that we should be much the worse in any way if a 
French protectorate was established. But this is not true 
of Italy. The object of the protectorate is avowedly to 
make the material interests of Italy in Tunis subordinate 
to those of France ; and, politically, it must be a cause of 
new anxiety, and it may be even said of very legitimate 
apprehension, to Italy if France got the command of a 
capacious and defensible naval station at the very gate of 
Sicily. And, if an aggressive expedition against Tunis 
would be bad for Italy politically, it would also be bad 
politically for France itself. It would lower France 
in the eyes of Europe. A portion of the French press is 
actually pleased with the discovery that Germany would 
make no objection to suchan expedition. This is, indeed, 
something like humility. France threw over ce 
because Germany did not approve of anything that might 
stir up European war, and now she is to carry the tricolour 
into Tunis, because Germany says that she does not in the 
least care whether the tricolour is carried there or not. | 
Why should Germany care? By patting France on the 
back, she can raise up a deadly enmity in Italy against the 
aation to which Italy is the most drawn by the ties of inte- 
rest and gratitude. Unfortunately, the humiliation of Italy 
is to many Frenchmen, who, it may be hoped, do not repre- 
sent the statesmanship of France, the most attractive part of 


the expedition which they hope is going to do such great 
things. The movement in favour of effecting these great 
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things in Tunis is a movement of pique much more than 
of policy. It is so strong for the moment that the 
Government cannot openly run counter to it, but it may 
hepe to give it time to diminish, if not to die away, and it 
is by no means impossible that the talk of a French pro- 
tectorate in Tunis may fade almost as quickly as it has 


sprung up. 


CHUROH PATRONAGE. 


A* ecclesiastical debate was absolutely welcomed as a 
relief by the House of Commons as it turned for half 
a night of last week from the dreary round of Ireland,Can- 
dahar, and the Transvaal to consider what could be said 
against or on behalf of the exercise of private Church 
patronage. We are not grateful to Mr. Leatnam for the 
intentions which prompted him to forestall Mr. Stansopr’s 
Bill by a carefully compiled indictment, garnished with 
tit-bits from the Blue-Book of the late Royal Commission. 
Bat, failing as he did to support his very wide asser- 
tions with evidence connecting the evil practices which 
he reprobated with any large section of the Church, 
he broke down in the attempt to transform the demand fora 
searching reform of the laws of patronage into an assertion 
of the necessity for disestablishment. The true interest, 
however, of the discussion lay in Mr. Guapstone’s speech, 
made as it was upon the first occasion on which he had since 
the general election to deal with the Church as a 
national institution. We do not envy the feelings of those 
sanguine gentlemen who trooped to the ballot-boxes a 
year ago in the assured conviction that GLADSTONE meant 
disestablishment writ large, as they heard or read the 
declaration that “ the Government for their part felt it to 
“be an obligation upon them to give what assistance 
“they could to all who were engaged in an intelligent 
“and earnest endeavour to amend any of the in- 
“ stitutions of the country, and a fortiort so important 
“an institution as the National Church.” Even Mr. 
LeatHaM, so added Mr. Gutapsrone, confined his 
strictures to private patronage, and this limitation, he 
asserted, was ‘“‘ an important matter ”’ in the discussion, for, 
as the Prime Minister continued, with the tone of a man 
who was laying down a general proposition too self-evident 
toneed even the formality of any proof, “ public patronage 
“had never since the scandalous case of the Dean 
“of York,” since which nearly forty years have 
elapsed, “been before the country in “ connexion 
“with these gross and foul proceedings.” This blunt 
‘Statement of an undoubted fact simply cuts away 
the whole ground from under the feet of the Liberation 
Society. According to Mr. Guapstone, private patronage 
has a certain, however slight, proclivity to corruption of 
which public patronage does not partake. But, while 
public patronage presupposes a public character in the 
body wherein it exists—or, in other words, the existence of 
a national or established Church—private patronage may 
exist in a private or dissenting community. All patronage in 
-such a body is, indeed, in a certain sense private ; but we re- 
strict the meaning of the word to patronage exercised by a 
-single individual, or by a small clique in virtue of some 
_private ownership, and not from the fulfilment of any public 
trust. A trust deed may make, as it often has done, the 
private patron of the Nonconformist cure. Yet he is 
the man who finds himself, as Mr. GtapsTone tells 
as, in constant presence of the temptation to gross 
and foul proceedings from which public patrons are 
exempt. Our Liberationist friends will draw small com- 
fort from the definition of a public patron, which 
may be inferred from the Prme Muruisrer’s pertinent 
exception whereby he tests his rule; for in his mouth 
it does not mean merely a Premier, or a Lord Chan- 
cellor, or even a Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, but absolutely a Dean. Even as to the sec- 
tion of the clergy who dabble in gross and foul pro- 
ceedings we are instructed that “those clergymen were 
“extremely small in number.” At all events, if Dis- 
establishment is to be made a plank of the Liberal plat- 
form, fresh reasons must be excogitated for its gratuitous 
adoption since Mr. Giapstone’s ruthless demolition of the 
favourite sophisms of Liberationism. 

Mr. GtapsTone singled out the clause in Mr. Stannopr’s 
Bill prohibiting the sale of next presentations as the 
object of his particular commendation. We confess that 
we see no reason to depart from the opinion which we felt 


bound to offer when noticing the report of the Commission 
We had no hesitation then in declaring our concarreneg 
with the dissent expressed by Lord Devon and Lorg 
Justice James from this one of its recommendations. The 
reasons which we then gave we may as well agai 
repeat. We fear that such a prohibition would either be 
mischievous or nugatory. It would be mischievous with 
@ conscientious and nugatory with an unconscientions 
vendor. The scrupulous Gop-fearing patron would find 
himself constrained under some passing monetary stress to 
separate for ever the patronage of the family living from the 
possession of the family estate, and thus inflict a perma- 
nent injury both on the parish and on his own descendants, 
On the other hand, the scampish patron would have no 
difficulty in finding some agent as black a sheep as himself, 
who would negotiate a clandestine sale to the third part 
in the villany, the clergyman, who would enter on the 
living with the pretence of being the free choice of the 
patron. In fact, whatever mischief attaches to the act 
would be intensified, not mitigated, by the abstraction of 
that legality by which it is at present sweetened. Mr. 
Sranuore, indeed, promised during the fragmentary debate 
upon his Bill of last Wednesday to bring up a clause pro- 
viding against the risk of such secret transactions. But the 
draftsman who can frame it so as to be efficient must be a 
man who combines rare knowledge of human nature with 
peculiar ingenuity in devising legal expedients. No clause, 
however, would palliate the misfortune of a permanent 
alienation, unwillingly resorted to because Parliament had 
left no other way of honestly meeting a transitory diffi- 
culty. Lord Devoy, as his reason for opposing the prohibi- 
tion, further alleged the positive advantage of not cutting 
off one of the various expedients by which variety in 
patronage is maintained within the Church of England, 
to the manifest benefit of toleration and breadth of 
view within its pale. Common-sense bids us deal with 
this one as with the other questionable elements of the 
patronage question, not by trying to stamp out, but by 
limiting and regulating. The same ingenuity which is 
interesting itself in devising checks on the sale of per- 
petual advowsons will, we are certain, not be found want- 
ing in devising some unobjectionable method of dealing 
with next presentations. In one case as in the other, 
publicity of sale, under the eye of tie recognized ecclesi- 
astical authorities, will be the efficient safeguard against 
‘gross and foul practices. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


fee postponement of war during the recent negotia- 
tions in Constantinople is in itself a beneficial result. 
According to a well-known saying, if war is to come sooner 
or later, it is better that it should be later, because circum- 
stances may prevent it from occurring at all. The Greeks 
are supposed still to be subject to uncontrollable excitement; 
and both the present Ministers and their predecessors, who 
are now leaders of the Opposition, are pledged to acqui- 
escence in the popular demand. It is only within a few 
days that it has been thought possible to find an indepen- 
dent candidate for office who would have the courage to 
defer to the unanimous counsels of Europe. There is no 
doubt that the Greeks have reason to complain of the decep- 
tion which was practised, not on themselves alone, by the 
ill-advised Conference of Berlin. At that time the Powers 
believed themselves to be issuing a decree, and not merely 
to be expressing an opinion or offering a recommendation 
to the Porte. England and France, which had taken the 
lead in the negotiations, were prepared to enforce the de- 
cision of the Conference, if the other Powers had concurred. 
It is now immaterial to inquire whether the proposed 
transfer of territory was warranted by justice or inter- 
national law. With the disclosure of differences of policy 
among the different Governments, the concert of Europe, 
on which the force and authority of the Conference de- 
pended, ceased to exist. The Turks not unnaturally refused 
tosubmit to a sacrifice which was not enforced by irresistible 
power ; but they have since that time displayed unwonted 
prudence and moderation. After many abortive efforts, 


the Ambassadors were said to have agreed with the Porte on 
a demarcation of territory which will give the Greeks the 
whole of Thessaly and a fragment of Epirus, though 
Janina and Metzovo are to be excluded from the cessicn. 
A still later report, to the effect that the Great Powers 
have proposed an additional cession on the Lake of Arta, 
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includes a statement that the Turks are willing to accept Hellas in ancient times. Ifthe kingdom flourishes, and if 
the farther demand. it is regarded by the outlying Greek population as their 


An identical Note is said to have been already pre- 
sented to the Greek Government, which indeed has re- 
jected its terms by anticipation ; but the apparent per- 
versity of the Ministers may probably be explained by 
their wish to devolve on the Great Powers the responsi- 
bility of peace. The army is perhaps really eager for a 
contest of which young soldiers may not accurately esti- 
mate the difficulty and danger. The Assembly will perhaps 
consult the passions of its constituents by offering real or 
ostensible opposition to pacific proposals; but means will 

robably be found of arriving at a rational conclusion. 
The advocates of war must be hard pressed for arguments 
when they complain that they were encouraged to prepare 
for the struggle by the intimation given by the English 
Government in the course of last summer that no opposition 
would be offered to the mobilization of the army. For 
the pyrpose of negotiation with the Porte it was necessary 
to show that Greece was prepared for war; and a friendly 
Power which might have undertaken to prohibit Greek 
2rmaments wonld have been expected to guarantee the 
results which might otherwise have been obtained by war. 
There is always reason to distrust Governments which 
profess to be irresistibly pressed by popular agitation. The 
managers of the movement are not always entitled to re- 
present the community; and a part, at least, of ostensible 
enthusiasm for war is always insincere. No intelligent 
Greek ean really believe that success in a conflict with 
Turkey would be either easy or certain. The main body 
of the Turkish forces are concentrated in the neighbour. 
hood of Larissa, for the purpose of repelling a Greek inva- 
sion of Thessaly. The war would probably begin with a 
political battle; but, even if the Greeks were justified 
in their hope of occupying with comparatively little op- 
position the districts which are inhabited by a Greek 
population, it would be absurd to fight for a terri- 
tory which may be acquired without a struggle. In 
North-Western Epirus the Greek army would en- 
counter not only the Sutran’s regular troops, but the 
warlike tribes of Southern Albania; and a professed 
attempt to liberate an alien and hostile population would 
be both paradoxical and dangerous. The city of Janina 
would probably desire annexation to the Greek kingdom, 
but the feeling which may prevail in the neighbouring 
country is at least doubtful. 


Notwithstanding the sacrifices which have been made 
in preparing for war, the Greek Government and nation 
may deem themselves fortanate if the settlement arranged 
at Constantinople is finally accomplished. Five or six 
years ago the little kingdom had no reason to expect any ex- 
tension of its territory during the present generation. The 
Cretan rebellion had been finally subdued, notwithstand- 
ing the undisguised sympathy and open assistance which it 
received from Athens. The previous acquisition of the 
Ionian Islands had been exclusively due to the unam- 
bitious benevolence of the English Government. The 
revolt in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the Russian and 
Austrian intrigues by which it was produced, were in no 
way designed to promote the interests of Greece; nor 
could any ambitious hopes be founded on the embarrass- 
ments of the Turkish Government, until the long-prepared 
Russian invasion struck down the power of the Sunray. 
During the war the Greeks had the safe and cheap task of 
not joining in an unprovoked attack. In return for their 
forbearance, they were allowed to hope that their interests 
would be consulted in the future negotiations for peace. 
Few precedents could be found in support of the recognition 
of @ claim to compensation for maintaining peace in the 
total absence of provocation ; but the Greeks were for the 
time favourites of diplomacy, and the Congress of Berlin, 
though it made no formal stipulations on behalf of Greece, 
recommended a rectification of frontier which involved the 
transfer of a large Turkish territory. If the object of the 
Powers had been merely the aggrandizement of a petty 
kingdom, the protocol appended to the treaty would have 

n wholly unjustifiable ; but it was morally, and there- 
fore olitically, desirable to relieve from the oppression of 
an alien and imperfectly civilized Government a discon- 
tented population which had by an error of policy been 
excluded from the liberated area whea Greek independence 
Was first acknowledged. The limits of the kingdom as 
they will be defired under the settlement of Constanti- 
nople will approximately coincide with the boundary 
Which in popular estimation was assigr¢1 to continental 


centre and representative, there can be little doubt of 
further extension hereafter. ; 

A part of the recent negotiations which produced no 
immediate result may probably be at some future time re- 
vived in a more practical form. It is something’ to have 
made the transfer of Crete from Turkish to Greek rule 
into an open question. It is not known whether the 
scheme of substituting Crete for Epirus was first suggested 
by the Turkish representatives, or by one of the Powers; 
but it is understood that the compromise was not sum- 
marily rejected as inadmissible; and Greek ambi- 
tion will, on convenient occasion, disregard the con- 
ditions which might have accompanied the cession. 
An immediate annexation of the island would per- 
haps not have been desirable. The Mahometans of 
Crete who bear with impatience the equality enjoyed 
by their Christian neighbours would have offered an 
obstinate resistance to the transfer; and it is even doubt- 
ful whether any part of the population is at present dis- 
posed to surrender local independence. The time will 
probably arrive when a Greck State, perhaps with a federal 
constitution, will occupy the whole or the greater part of 
the coasts and islands of the Archipelago. No other race 
in South-Eastern Europe can rival the Greeks in com- 
mercial and maritime aptitude. A war on land with 
Turkey would be the most disadvantageous exertion of 
national vigour and activity. If the contest, in spite of 
reason and prudence, proceeds, it is probable that neither 
combatants will make great efforts at sea. The Turks, 
who have the sstronger fleet, would shrink from the 
risk of collision with some of the European Powers, which 
might perhaps be provoked by the bombardment of the 
Greek cities on the coast. Some months ago the Turkish 
Ministers announced their design of marching to Athens, 
if, as they hoped, they should effectually repel the Greek 
invasion. The conditions of modern warfare at sea are so 
little known that greater Powers than Turkey or Greece 
might find it difficult to frame the plans of a naval cam- 
paign. It is probably a waste of time to anticipate the 
various modes of prosecuting a contest which will almost 
certainly be avoided. But for the confident assertion of 
English newspaper Correspondents at Athens, it would 
seem certain that the representations of the Great Powers 
will command obedience. 


LETTERS OF OBEDIENCE. 


dig French must be allowed the credit of finding 
excitement in discussions which in England are asso- 


ciated with almost hopeless dulness. It is difficult to. 


imagine the House of Lords engaged, night after night, in 
debating a single stage of a Bill providing that the teachers 
in elementary schools shall all be certificated. For an 


honr or so it is conceivable that the humorous eloquence 


of the Bishop of PrererBoroucH might draw peers and 
commoners to listen to him, even on so impossible a sub- 
ject as this. But at this point the patience of the House 


would be exhausted, and their lordships would go home to. 


dinner, with a consciousness of having deserved well of 


their country in sitting out the episcopalspeech. Yet this. 


is precisely the question over which the French Senate 
has been busy for the whole of a working week. Among 


the education Bills which have come up from the 


Chamber of Deputies is one to abolish the “letters 
“ of obedience” which have hitherto been accepted in 
the case of teachers of elementary schools as an alternative 
qualification to a Government certificate. These “letters 
“ of obedience” are simply a direction from the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to a member of a religions congregation 
to take the charge of a particular school, and wherever a. 
school has been served by a religious congregation the 
production of this direction has been accepted as a sufficient 
title to the post of teacher. When short work has been made 
of so many other privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Church, 
it was not to be expected that this one would be left un- 
touched. It must be admitted, indeed, that there is ex- 
ceedingly little to be said in its justification. The de- 
fenders of letters of obedience have been compelled to go 
very far afield in search of arguments. The case as put by 
the Government is extremely simple. Letters of obedience 
are objectionable on two grounds. They commit the edaca- 
tion-of a great number of children to teachers who, for any- 
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thing thatis known to the contrary, may be quite incompetent 
to teach, and they concede exemption from the Govern- 
ment examinations to a particular class of teachers only. 
M. Cuesnetonc, who has already made two long speeches 
against the Bill, has argued as though it involved the 
existence of the teaching orders. He has reminded the 
Senate of the good work which the orders have done in 
the education of the poor, and has protested against their 
members being given the insulting alternative of either 
ceasing to teach or submitting to the prescribed examina- 
tion for a Government certificate. It is not his fault that 
this way of treating the question is open to the very 
obyious retort that, if the members of the religious orders 
are able to pass the examination, it is no insult to ask them 
to do so; while, if they are not able to pass it, they can 
hardly have the knowledge necessary to make them effi- 
cient teachers. If M. Cuesnetonc could have handled the 
uestion so as to steer clear of this dilemma, he would 
btless have done so. He was forced to talk generalities, 
because as soon as he condescended to particulars the 
weakness of his position became evident. The State has 
a right to ensure that the education given to children is 
what it professes to be. A child goes to an elementary 
school in order to learn certain necessary rudiments. 
It is an unwarrantable interference with the liberty of 
parents for the State to dictate to which of two schools 
they shall send their children, supposing that in both these 
necessary radiments are adequately taught. Bat it is no 
interference with the liberty of parents for the State to 
ask for proof that the school which the parent has chosen 
answers to this description; and one of the cheapest 
and least burdensome modes of obtaining this proof is to 
. subject the qualifications of the teachers to the test of 
examination. The religious orders have no intelligible 
claim to be excused this test. No nation, least of all such 
a nation as France, can be expected to put up with bad 
secular teaching because it is given by a spiritual person. 
All that can be looked for is equal readiness to accept 
good secular teaching from a spiritual person and from a 
layman. 

The only justification for the uncompromising resistance 
which the Right has offered to the Bill is the possibility— 
porters in the minds of opponents the more than pro- 

bility—that it will not be worked in an impartial spirit. 
It would be casy of course to make the examination of 
elementary teachers a mockery by arranging with the 
examiners that a certificate should never be given to any 
candidate belonging to a religious order. But where 
the subject-matter of the examination is so simple, it is in- 
conceivable that a plan of this kind should be carried out 
with any success. If many presumably competent candi- 
datos were rejected, it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to resist the demand that would arise for a review 
of the examiner’s decision by an impartial tribunal. There 
is ground, therefore, to suspect that the opposition to the 
Bill is partly prompted by the conviction that a consider- 
able proportion of the members of rel’vious orders now 
engaged in elementary teaching would tail to satisfy even 
an impartial tribunal. When teachers have been scarce, 
or when, as has been the case lately, the orders have been 
unusually active in giving their members the opportunity 
of acquiring what may possibly be regarded as a 
vested interest in the teaching office, it is probable 
that a very low standard of qualification has been 
accepted as sufficient by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
After all, they may have argued, these worthy monks 
and guns are only wanted to teach children to read and 
write and to work a few easy sums. Any young man or 
woman who has mastered these arts for himself is com- 
petent to impart them to others. Consequently we may 
safely take the wish to be employed in teaching as evidence 
of the ability to teach. No doubt, if this kind of reasoning 
has becn largely resorted to, the prospect of having to 
pass an examination even in reading and writing may well 
be alarming. 

The Committee of the Senate has shown some desire to 
make the transfer from one system to the other as easy 
as may be. As the Bill came up from the Chamber 
of Deputies, it proposed to exempt women who have held 
the place of principal teacher in a school for ten years, and 
are over forty-five years of age, from the dreaded exami- 
nation; and the Committee have enlarged the scope of 
this exemption by omitting the limit of age. The effect 
of this omission, according to the Temps, would be 


acting as principal teachers in public elemen 
schools, and 89 per cent. of those acting in that capacity 
in private elementary schools, altogether unmolested 
there being only 29 per cent. in the one case and rr per 
cent. in the other who are of less than ten years’ standin 
The Senate, however, has not considered this concession 
sufficient. By a majority of four, it has adopted an amend. 
ment of M. BerenGeEr’s, by which the Bill is deprived of an 
retrospective effect. If this amendment is adhered to } 
the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies in the wk 
acquiesces in it rather than abandons the Bill altogether 
letters of obedience will be abolished for the fature; but 
those who now hold them, or, more precisely, those who 
held them previously to the 1st of March, 1880, will not 
be allowed to profit by them. M. Berencer’s argument is 
that it would be a very hard measure to deprive twenty 
thousand teachers of their places. He is willing to insist 
upon the Government certificate as a necessary qualifica- 
tion in the fature, but he objects to its being required 
from so large a multitude of men and women who haye 
embraced a teacher’s life, without any expectation of such 
a demand being made on them. If the examination is 
one that they can pass easily, why humiliate them in the 
eyes of their scholars by throwing a doubt upon their 
qualifications? If it is not one that they are likely 
to pass, why turn them out of their schools, when, 
in the course of a very few years, they will be 
forced to retire, either by age or by consciousness of 
their own shortcomings by the side of a new race of 
teachers. M. Brerencer’s view of the question seems a 
very rational one; but it is not likely to find acceptance 
except with those who in their hearts would not be greatly 
troubled if the letters of obedience had been left alone. 
That is not the temper of the majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The members of the religious bodies who would 
have become teachers under letters of obedience may here. 
after become teachers by examination and possession of a 
Government certificate. In that case, if the Bill is not to 
be retrospective, the position of the teaching orders will 
not be altered for the worse, and the principal object of 
educational legislation will not be attained. 


THE NEW MINT. 


HE Government have discovered, a little late in the 

day, that it would be impossible to carry on public 
business if each succeeding Ministry were to hold itself 
released from the engagements entered into by its prede- 
cessors. The doctrine preached by Lord FRrepericx 
CavenpisH on Tuesday is so salutary that it may be ac- 
cepted, without too much speculation whether the second 
reading of the “ London City Lands (Thames Embank- 
“ ment) Bill” was the most appropriate occasion that 
could have been chosen for its promulgation. It is better 
to note with becoming thankfulness that the Government 
do hold themselves bound to carry out at least one 
arrangement which is not of their own making. Even 
this concession was too much for the patience of Mr. 
Fiera. There was a fine flavour of universal suspicion 
about the speech in which he moved the rejection 
of the Bill. First of all, there was something wrong 
about the manner in which it had been introduced. 
Had Mr. Fiera been acquainted with the late Mr. 
SeweEtu’s translation of the Agamemnon, he might appro- 
priately have thrown off with “The tythed year is with 
“us, lo!” for it is just ten years since an identical pro- 
posal was rejected in another character. What the House 
of Commons would have nothing of as a public Bill in 
1871, it is asked to tolerate as a private Bill in 1881. The 
mere change of form suggests all manner of obscure de- 
signs against the freedom and publicity of debate. Why 
private now, and public then? Clearly because the House 
had rejected the proposal when it was brought forward 
frankly, and the only chance of inducing it to accept it 
now was to bring it in in the poke which enshronds the 
proverbial pig. Then, the price of the ground which it is 
proposed that the Government should buy has risen in 
& very mysterious manner. In 1871 it was valued at 
40,0001. an acre. Now, 80,000l. an acre is asked for it. 
Perhaps, if the Corporation of London were not the 
vendors, this circumstance would not in itself be damning. 
Sites on the Thames Embankment have a tendency to 
srow more valuable. But, when a site is owned by 4 


to leave 71 per cent. of the nuns who are now 


orporation, and that Corporation the City of London, 
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Mr. Fru feels that nothing must be taken for granted. 
It is safest to assume that even the apparently uuearned 
increment of the land is somehow associated with a job. 
There is an increase, too, in the amount of ground sold 
‘as well as in the price to be paid for it. In 1871 two 
acres were thought to be enough to build a new Mint on; 
this year three acres are wanted. When a valuer has 
ised the price of land from 40,0001. to 80,000/., it is very 
natural that the lucky possessors should be anxious to sell 
as much of it as they can. Better times are dawning for 
the public; and the day may not be far off when 
land belonging to wicked Corporations may be got 
hold of by a simpler process than purchase. In 
view of this blissful fature, it is shocking to think 
of the Corporation as holding three acres less in land 
and 250,000l. more in money. As long as the land belongs 
to them it can be seized, but the most radical legislation 
‘cannot get hold of 250,000/.—when it has been spent. If 
ground must be had for a new Mint, why not buy it from 
somebody else. The site on Tower Hill can be enlarged, 
and there land, instead of increasing in value, is going 
down. It would bea great deal cheaper to tinker up the 
existing Mint a little than to build a brand-new one on 
the Embankment. Mr. Firru feels quite sure that, to 
carry out the latter plan would cost at least 200,0001. more 
than the sum put down in the Bill. 


Mr. Fiera is anxious, we believe, to have his name 
associated with the reform of the government of London. 
He could hardly have made a speech more calculated to 
injure the object he has at heart than the one which he 
made on Tuesday. The first requisite for taking in hand 
the creation of a new London municipality is a readiness 
to deal fairly and even generously with the existing Corpo- 
ration, The change which Mr. Firta wishes to bring 
about is needed—if it be needed—for quite different reasons 
from those which have usually called for similar measures. 
The City proper does not ask for any change. It is already 
as well governed as it cares to be. The people who do 
desire a change are those who live in the districts of 
London which lie outside the City proper, and their main 
motivefordesiring it is the contemplation of the superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the dwellers within the City boundary. 
One of the main difliculties connected with the better govern- 
ment of London is the difficulty of extending the jurisdiction 
of the Corporation without radically changing its cha- 
racter. And this is not a difficulty likely to be surmounted 
by a legislator who approaches the question in a spirit of 
declared hostility to the body which he has to conciliate. 
The whole tone of Mr. Firtu’s speech was that of a police- 
court attorney cross-examining a witness whose evidence 
he is determined to break down. The action of the Cor- 

ration of London in reference to the proposed new Mint 

as been perfectly simple and straightforward. In 1871 
the Government thought that they would like to build 
a new Mint on the Thames Embankment; and the Cor- 
poration, having the land the Government wanted, con- 
sented to sell them two acres of it at the price at 
which it was then valued. This arrangement came to 
nothing, as the House of Commons refused to find the 
money. By and by the need for a new Mint having 
become greater in the interval, the late Government 
reopened negotiations with the Corporation. The Cor- 
poration, as before, were perfectly willing to sell at 
the price of the day, but before the purchase had been 
completed the then Government went out of office. The 
present Government now propose to carry ont the contract 
made by their predecessors, both because they are bound 
in fairness to do so and because they are of opinion that 
a new Mint is really wanted. Of course it is open 
to Mr. Firta to contend either that a new Mint is not 
wanted, or that it ought not to be built on the Thames 
Embankment; and if he had simply confined himself to 
making good these points he would have been formally 
right, though he might have been materially wrong. 
But why mix up these contentions with a perfectly 
unprovoked attack on the Corporation of London ? 
The late and the present Governments may be greatly 
to blame for being dissatisfied with the existing Mint. 


They may be quite in the wrong in desiring to build 


the new Mint in a part of the town where land is valu- 
They may have grossly erred in calculating the 

cost of the proposed building. Ne one or all of these 
points Mr, FirtH may conceivably have an excellent case 
— them. But even then he has no case against the 
rporation of London. Mr. Firtu would «apparently 


make the Corporation constructively responsible for all the 
mischievous things which the Government might conceiv- 
ably do with the land when they have bought it. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that when a landholder 
sells a piece of ground to a respectable purchaser, he may 
fairly consider himself absolved from all further responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Firta would have been. mis- 
taken even if he had confined himself to attacking the 
Government, and had let the Corporation go free. The 
reports of the Master of the Mint have repeatedly 
pointed out the necessity of a new building if the 
work entrusted to him is to be done properly. Mr. Firrn - 
would hardly be content if sovereigns were coined of less 
or more than the proper weight, or if the workmanship 
were so bad as to make the reproduction of them in baser 
metal an easy process. Upon a matter of this kind the 
authority of an expert must be taken as conclusive. Tinker- 
ing the present building is practically excluded from con- 
sideration by the fact that the work of the Mint cannot 
be suspended. As fresh coins are constantly wanted 
for the business of the country, the new Mint must be 
ready before the officials are disturbed in their enjoyment 
of the old one. When it has been decided that a new 
Mint is to be built, the only question that remains 
to be settled is where it shall be built; and the 
choice of the Thames Embankment is every way satis- 
factory. Far too little has been done in the way of 
adorning with good buildings a singularly fine site. A 
great opportunity was lost when the suggestion that the 
new Law Courts should be built on the Embankment was 
rejected, and the task of adorning the Thames virtually 
confided to the directors of the District Railway. It is 
very seldom that any of the public offices can be taken so 
far from Downing Street, and this makes it all the more 
to be desired that the Mint, which is not tied to any one 
spot, should be built on ground which it is so especially 
important to rescue from the commonplace ugliness with 
which the neighbourhood of Blackfriars is commonly 
associated. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY PAPAL JUBILEE. 


i ee is nothing unnatural or even, we may add un-Protestant, 
in the nature of a Jubilee. The Mosaic Law had its Jubilees, 
and the tradition of the secular area passed on from the Roman 
Empire to the Papacy, and probably combined with Judaic pre- 
cedents to suggest the first establishment of the Anno Santo or 
Year of Jubilee, as it was afterwards designated, by Boniface VIII. 
in 1300. It had from the first been the avowed and systematic 
policy of the Church to utilize and consecrate to her own 
purposes such Pagan rites or customs as were not intrinsically evil, 
and many details of ancient ritual as well as the incidents of some 
great Christian festivals—notably of Christmas—bear unmistakable 
traces of this discreet condescension to popularsentimentand habits. 
In these days, Societies, both religious and secular, not atall excluding 
the most strictly Evangelical, celebrate their jubilees, to say nothing 
of golden and silver weddings and the like. There is therefore 
nothing out of the way in the general Jubilee just proclaimed by 
Leo XIII. “unto all and singular of both sexes of the faithful 
of Christ,” to last from the feast of St. Joseph (March 19) to 
All Saints’ Day, except the unusual rapidity of its recurrence. 
For the last ordirary Jubilee, being the twenty-first in all, was 
heid in 1875, and there was a kind of supplementary one in 1877 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of Pius Tks first Mass. 
But otherwise these sacred seasons have been observed for some 
centuries past at intervals of 25 years only, the Jubilee of 1850 
being omitted altogether, on account of the exile of the pontiffand 
the hostile occupation of Rome, which offered obvious impedi- 
ments to a general pilgrimage. The present observance however 
is expressly announced by Leo XIII. as an extraordinary one, 
grounded on the grievous and perilous circumstances of the Church, 
and the conviction that ‘God is the more ready to hear prayer in 
proportion as there is in man a greater depth of penitence and the 
will of becoming reconciled to Him.” In former ages indeed 
another and more mundane object contributed to the appoint- 
ment and gradual multiplication of these great pilgri times— 
for such they then were—as will appear from a brief review of the 
origin of the institution. But no one need complain of Leo XIIL.’s 
modest suggestion in his last Encyclical that some alms 
should be given to certain specified Societies for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith and education of Christian children in 
the East, nor does it contain any requirement or condition of 
visiting the threshold of the Apostles. Those dwelling in and 
about Rome are indeed directed to visit twice the Lateran, 
Vatican, and Liberian basilicas, but “all other persons dwelling 
without the City and elsewhere” are simply required to visit 
twice three churches designated by their Ordinaries, or if there be 


but two or only one church where they reside, their six visits can 
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be paid to these one or two. Leo XIII. may in short be credited 
with a genuine anxiety to rouse the zeal and secure the prayers of 
the faithful, nor was such a desire perhaps ever wholly wanting in 
his predecessors or those who inspired their policy on such occa- 
sions. But it would be an excess of charity, whether we consider 
the character of the men, or the circumstances of the case, to 
suppose that spiritual motives alone prompted the action of such 
pontiffs as Boniface VIII. or Clement VI., whose names are associated 
with the first introduction of the pilgrimage of the Holy Year. 


‘In the year 1299 “all Europe,” as Milman puts it, “was in a 
phrensy of religious zeal.” There was a spontaneous rush of 
pilgrims towards Rome, or perhaps we should rather sa 
that the stream of pilgrimage which had formerly set towards 
Jerusalem, and the forcible stoppage of which by the Moslem 
occupation was the immediate cause of the crusades, now 
set towards the Limina Apostolorum instead. At Christmas, 
in 1299, thousands of strangers thronged the Roman churches, and 
the question arose whether it would not be wise to take advantage 
of this new outburst of devotional fervour. After due examination 
of precedents and consultation of Cardinals the Pope on the feast 
of St. Peter’s Chair (Jan. 18) 1300 solemnly proclaimed from the 
pulpit of St. Peter's the first Jubilee—not that the name was then 
employed—with ple: indulgence for all who during that holy 
year should visit the basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul, on 30 days if 
residents of Rome, on 15 days if yee: a0 The experiment proved 
a great success, No less than two millions of pilgrims, of all ages 
and both sexes, and from all parts of Europe, are said to have 
visited Rome during the year, and as many as 200,000 were con- 
stantly to be found gathered in the holy city. At one time 
the numbers were so great that openings were broken in the 
walls for in and egress, and many persons were trampled 
to death. illani, who was there himself, describes at great 
length in his Cronica the solemnity of the spectacle, the 
immense concourse of pilgrims, and the admirable arrangements 
made by the authorities for victualling both men and horses, 
“as I can bear witness, who was present and saw it all”; and 
on this point his testimony is confirmed by other contemporary 
chroniclers. The drain therefore on the Papal treasury must have 
been considerable, but the offerings also were very large. We are 
told how ‘two priests stood constantly by the high altar with 
rakes in their pod sweeping from the sacred table the countless 
heaps of coin laid in offerings there.” Cardinal Stefaneschi, how- 
ever, the poet historian, who has left us his own record of the 
first Anno Santo, says that the annual offerings at St. Peter's 
averaged 30,000 florins, and that not above 50,000 more were 
offered during the Jubilee, mostly in very small coins. Among 
other distinguished visitors there came to Rome Giotto, who was 
commissioned by the Pope to paint frescoes in St. Peter's, and 
Gubbio the miniature painter who illuminated manuscripts for the 
Vatican Library. It had been originally intended to restrict 
the Anno Santo to the first year of every century, but 
this interval was speedily curtailed, first to fifty, then 
to thirty-three, and finally to twenty-five years. The occa- 
sion of the second Jubilee was a peculiar one. The Papal 
Court was in captivity at Avignon, and soon after Clement VI. 
ascended the throne, in 1342, an influential embassy came from 
Rome, including among its members Petrarch and the future 
tribune Rienzi, to entreat his Holiness to return to his See, and 
asking among other things that the Jubilee should be celebrated 
every fifty years, for how many of the faithful, it was urged, would 
die without ever witnessing a centenary. To the first part of this 
petition Clement—who had no idea of leaving his luxurious re- 
treat at Avignon—returned a gracious but evasive answer; to the 
request for a Jubilee he readily assented. Rienzi, who had been 
treated with great distinction, returned in triumph, and the Bull 
Unigenitus, announcing the Anno Santo of 1350, appeared the fol- 
lowing year. The result showed, as Mr. Hemans points out, that 
neither the alienation caused by the removal of the Court to foreign 
soil, nor the unpopular government of the Cardinal Legates had 
weakened the force of religious sentiment in Italy ; “while the 
Papacy was feeble the Church was mighty.” This second Jubilee 
brought a yet r influx of pilgrims and of pious offerings than 
the first. Yet there was much in the conback of the Roman 
pamee to shock the piety of their foreign guests. A 

rdinal Legate sent for the occasion from Avignon was 
publicly insulted, and even shot at with arrows while on his way 
to visit the basilicas—an outrage which he attributed to the 
machinations of Rienzi, who was now out of papal favour, and had 
crept secretly into Rome in the crowd of pilgrims, A great bull- 
fight was held in the Coliseum in September, which a tragical 
termination, not only eleven bulls, but eighteen noble youths being 
left dead in the arena. There were also quarrels and even murders 
arising out of casual encounters in the crush of spectators, and the 
chroniclers tell us that on great devotional occasions two or three 
or even twelve persons used to be suffocated or trampled to death. 
They. may in high terms of the general conduct of the pilgrims 
themselves, who were peaceable, honest, good-humoured, and 
patient under severe trials and hardships, “ but at Rome over- 
reaching and speculative avarice were in wait for victims.” The 
pees arrangements and accommodation were as bad as possible. 

etrarch paid his third and last visit to Rome on this occasion. 


The limit of fifty years was as little destined to be permanent 
as the limit of a century. The second jubilee was held within 
half a century of the first, and the third followed still more 
closely on the second. Urban VI. was anxious at once tu 


confirm his waning ularity and to provide for hi a 
wants by the period ond in pes 
this somewhat arbitrary innovation, he decreed that henceforth 
only thirty-three years—the period of our Lord’s earthly life and of 
a generation of mankind—should intervene between the SUCCessi yg 
‘celebrations. A fresh jubilee was accordingly proclaimed in 3 
but Urban did not live to see it. It was solemnized next year by 
his successor Boniface IX., who however treated it as 4 mi 7 
casual interpolation and proclaimed another at the close of the 
century, which was kept accordingly in 1400. The jubilee of 
1390 did not open very prosperously. No pilgrims of course came 
from the countries where the Anti-Pope Clement VII. was 
acknowledged, and the financial success of the solemnit was 
largely due to the adoption of some very questionable expedients 
Richard II. of England, and John I. of France were expressly 
privileged to gain the indulgence without leaving their States, and 
certain German cities obtained a similar concession on condition 
of payment for the restoration of Roman basilicas, It was a far 
graver innovation to send questors all over Europe commissioned 
to sell the indulgence at the presumed cost of the journey to Rome 
and who according to contemporary chronicles offered a plenary re. 
mission of all sins without the condition of repentance. Chaucer, 
who lived at the time, is supposed to refer to these proceedings in 
his description in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales of the 
“gentil Pardoner, That streyt wes comen from the Court of 
Rome.” In some provinces more than 100,000 florins were ex- 
torted by these unscrupulous emissaries, who did not forget to 
enrich themselves, and many of whom appear to have come to an 
evil end. Still grander than any previous celebration was the 
Anno Santo proclaimed by Nicholas oh of the ablest and most 
high-minded of the medizeval Popes—for 1450. A new coin was 
struck for the occasion, and so enormous were the offerings that 
above 100,000 florins were lodged in the Bank of the Medici alone. 
But the immense confluence of pilgrims led to very disastrous 
results. One day asthe multitude were returning from an ex- 
position of the Volto Santo at St. Peter's, some trifling obstacle on 
the bridge of St. Angelo caused a panic, in which, according to 
Infessura no less than 200 persons were drowned or crushed to 
death. And then the plague broke out and even the Pope and 
Cardinals were driven away from Rome. The next and last re- 
currence of the Holy Year that need be specially noticed here 
took place in 1475, when the present name of Jubilee first came 
into vogue, and the practice of holding it every twenty-five years, 
which has continued ever since, was introduced, by virtue of a Bull 
of Paul IL., in consideration of the shortness of human life 
and in order that each generation might have an opportunity of 
benefiting by the spiritual treasures of the Church. King Fez- 
dinand of a and Catherine, Queen of Bosnia, were among 
the pilgrims, but the concourse was not so large as on previous 
occasions, being impeded as well by wars and political troubles as 
by the dangerous state of the roads infested by brigands. On 
this last acccunt the indulgence was extended to Bologna, where 
four churches were raised to equal dignity pro hdc vice with the 
four patriarchal basilicas of Rome. Sixtus IV., who presided 
over this solemnity, was one of the most shameless of papal 
traffickers in sacred things: all the offices of the Court were sold 
at fixed prices publicly advertised, and new offices were actually 
created in order to be sold to the highest bidder. The next Jubilee 
was celebrated under the auspices of Alexander VI., when the 
— had reached its lowest depth of degradation. 

he last ordinary Jubilee under the old régime at Rome was 
solemnized, as was before observed, in 1825, when the number of 
pilgrims during the year amounted to nearly 400,000. Wither 
the ancient ceremonies, now many centuries old, will be revived at 
its next recurrence in 1900 may perhaps be doubted ; there has at 
all events been no attempt at such a revival either in 1875 or now. 
It may be worth while therefore to put on record that, according 
to the traditional rite, the Anno Santo is proclaimed after the 
Gospel at High Mass in St. Peter's on the previous Ascension 
Day, by reading the Bull in Latin and Italian, followed by mili- 
tary music and peals of cannon; first in the Vatican, then in the 
three other patriarchal basilicas. At Vespers on Christmas Eve 
the Jubilee begins with a grand procession, when the Pope 
in person solemnly opens the Porta Santa in the atrium of 
St. Peter’s, while three Cardinal Legates, deputed ad hoc, open 
with similar formalities the sacred gates ot the Lateran, Sta 
Maria Maggiore and St. Paul’s. The Holy Year is brought to an 
end on the ensuing Christmas Eve, with the solemn ceremonial of 
closing the sacred gates of the four basilicas. Pilgrimages cannot 
certainly be said to have gone out of fashion, in view of the recent 
popularity of Lourdes and La Salette, and we observe that this 
last Encyclical recommends, though it does not enforce, a 
pilgrimage to Loretto. But pilgrimages to Rome will hardly 
survive the transformation of “the holy city” into the capital 
of Italy. The Anno Santo need not therefore lose anything of its 
strictly religious significance, but it must cease to operate as a 
centralizing power. And this isa point of some importance, when 
we remember that centralization has been confessedly the great 
motive force of the Catholic reaction of the last half-century, the 
secret alike of its weakness and its strength. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF DEMOCRACY. 


THER curious series of evolutions has just been per- 
A a in the columns of the only London newspaper which 


js at once avowedly democratic and conducted with decency and 
ability. Rumour charges some men of letters of great and histo- 
rical fame with having written, or caused to be written, unfavour- 
able reviews of their own works, in order that these exposures 
might be triumphantly exposed in their turn. The article which 
a _ in the Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday, under the title 
«Democratic Consolations,” might excusably remind a reader 
of this manceuvre when he saw what followed it on Monday. 
On the first day inquiry was made whether pessimist critics of de- 
mocracy, including some extremely anti-reactionary persons, such 
as Tocqueville and Mill, were or were not right in anticipating a 
eral deterioration of the political standard in governments and 
individuals. Perhaps the authorities for some such anticipation 
might have been dated a little fi urther back. Burke, for instance, 
if we do not mistake an authority justly in some favour with the 
Pall Mall Gazette, spoke of the “ disgusting vices ” of democracies, 
and the result of a good many centuries of observation has made 
italmost an axiom with impartial students of politics, that the 
in, such as it is, of an occasional and almost superhuman dis- 
y of energy is more than compensated, not merely by the in- 
Folet absurdity of the democratic principle, but by the defects 
which, as experience shows, accompany the working of that prin- 
ciple. However, the modern democrat who has searchings of 
heart may be allowed to state his case his own way, and he would 
doubtless say that the limited and imperfect Republics of the past 
offer no criterion applicable to the improved democracy of the 
nineteenth century. Yet even in this improved democracy he 
sees spots, blemishes, black clouds “among the blue,” wandering 
stars in the orderly galaxy. Is not Wigan (a place of apparently 
good conditions, which neither withers in the baleful shadow of a 
cathedral nor depends on the patronage and custom of the 
county) pretty obviously corrupt? Is not the London School 
Board, the crown and flower of things in the democratic point of 
view, a body of dubious wisdom and of conduct not dubious at 
all? Does not the enthusiasm awakened by the illness of Lord 
Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, as the case may be, show a 
dangerous leaning to personal government? These uncomfortable 
questions were put to the faithful democrat on Saturday, and he 
was left to study them in company with his Census paper during 
the Sabbath. But on Monday balm was to be found in Gilead. 
A useful “ Democratic Liberal” made very short work of the 
Pall Mall's objections. Wigan is only corrupt because it is not 
democratic enough—“ a magnos democraticos sunt magis 
0s puros,” in fact. e London School Board is falling off 
because the horrid cumulative vote, loathsome to democracy, 
enables the wicked inhabitants of villas to send evil delegates of 
their own, who stop the business, and are as flies in the ointment. 
This argument is particularly interesting, because, in reply to it, 
we have only to mention, with all respect, the name of Miss Helen 
Taylor. Thirdly, the democracy clings to men only as repre- 
sentatives of causes—apparently in exactly the same way that 
image worshippers, by their own account, never worship the image, 
but only the thing or tem imaged. In case this handy “ Demo- 
cratic Liberal ” should have done the business insufficiently, a short 
article in the same number points out how admirably the Caucus 
works, and how it has provided Ipswich with a man and member 
of the most extreme justice and tenaciousness of purpose. This is, 
of course, a tonic thrown in to complete the effect of the “ Demo- 
cratic Liberal’s” antidote ; and if the uncomfortable qualms are 
not allayed, why the modern democrat must have a very weak 
stomach and very weak knees indeed. 

Let us examine these remedies for democratic doubt a little more 
closely. The “ Democratic Liberal’s” special pleading does not 
want much more attention than we have already given to it, in so 
far as the second and third counts are concerned. The first merits 
alittle more attention. ‘The growth of democracy, we are told, 
has been attended by a steady improvement of opinion in this 
respect [purity of election].” This is a very favourite argument 
with the writer's likes, and in various forms it is used to support 
extension of the franchise, redistribution of seats, and half-a-dozen 
other things. It is obvious, however, that it is a mere begging of 
the question. The actual fact is, that in very large constituencies 
there is less direct bribery than in small ones. The “ Democratic 
Liberal” would have us think that this is owing to the improve- 
‘ment of opinion. If this means that he thinks the Glasgow or 

chester elector to be, circumstances and cases equal, less access- 
ible to bribery than the elector of Sandwich or of Boston, he is 
of course entitled to his opinion, though no reasons are or can be 
Produced fur it except the vicicusly circular one that large con- 
stituencies are above bribery. The facts seem plain enough. 
Bribery of « constituency of many thousands is simply a physical 
impossibility. But the real point of importance is whether, cor- 
tuption having ceased owing to mechanical, not moral causes, 
seven devils worse than itself have not come into its place. The 
“Democratic Liberal” who is bound to admire Birmingham will of 
course strenuously deny this ; we for our part shall as strenuously 
assert it. The organization whereby the whole patronage, office- 
holding, and municipal administration generally of a borough be- 
comes the prey of one political party seems to us an infinitely 
Worse evil the letting loose of a temporary flood of gratuitous 

T, and the conveyance into gaping kets of irregular ten-pound 
notes. But this is not the whole of the evil. The arrangement 


has had so little time to work in England that it has not produced 
its full fruits. What those fruits have been under conditions 
almost precisely similar ought to be well enough known. In America 
you do not bribe the voter, but you bribe the managers. As the 
immense power and profit at the disposal of the. victors in caucus- 
strife becomes more fully appreciated, the same thing must neces- 
sarily take place in England. For instance, it is no secret at all 
that many responsible citizens of Birmingham declare that the 
dominant clique in that town have grossly abused their power— 
though not, let us hasten to say, in the direction of actual malver- 
sation. Birmingham has not come to that yet, though it is in an 
excellent way to come to it. But, when the golden age of the 
Chamberlains and the Collingses has passed, it is very much to be 
feared that, if Birmingham has not freed herself from the chains 
of the Hundreds, “ bosses” and “ rings” will quickly arise. We 
may go further, and say that such must inevitably, according to 
human nature, be the case. That isa worse state than the per- 
fectly open and unblushing corruption which it has become a con- 
vention to speak of with horror and disgust, but which did very 
little harm to anybody; and, if it did ary harm, did it only to the 
lower strata of society. Those who governed were not, in the old 
system, corrupt ; in the new, this is exactly what they will be. 

ow we venture to think that it is less harmful for the body cor-. 
porate, as for the body individual, to have its heels than its head 
in the mire. 

This brings us, naturally enough, to the curious guarantee of 
the excellences of democracy, as manifested in the member for - 
Ipswich ; which is, as we have said, exhibited as a corroborative 
and cordial to the doubting democrat. The argument is this. 
Mr. Collings is a Caucus man, and the President of the Caucus 
of all Caucuses. He was adopted by the — Liberals, and 
sent to Parliament to support the present Government. Yet he 
voted against the Government on the Coercion Bills, He is 
impenitent, and the Ipswich Caucuskin has not requested him 
to resign. What can be clearer than that the relation of 
Caucus and member is one of perfect freedom and indepen- 
dence? A good many things, we think, can be clearer. The 
state of the case is this. The Ipswich Radical Association, like 
the majority of Radical Associations throughout the country, 
cared for nothing and nobody at the last election but the. 
defeat of the late Government. They were apparently so des- 
perately hard put to it for a candidate that they had to order 
one from Birmingham. Birmingham sent them Mr. Jesse Collings 
—famous in his native town for acertain Afghan meeting. The 
mere selection of such a candidate told its own tale. Mr. Collings, 
of whom we desire to speak with all respect, is in no sense a man 
of mark, except as being an able and determined party organizer. 
He has no claim to represent Ipswich or any other place except 
this. In electing such a man Ipswich gave him practically carte 
blanche ; but it is said there was one thing marked: on the white 
ticket, and that was “support Mr. Gladstone.” The remark may 
be innocent, or it may be guileful. In the first place, the so-called 
opposition which Mr. Collings has given was a perfectly harmless 
and playful opposition. It was the sort of thing that a party man 
can give himself the luxury of, with the chance of acquir- 
ing a reputation for independence and the certainty of not 
damaging his party. In the second place, by selecting one of Mr. 
Chamberlain's tail, Ipswich had practically said to its selection 
“We want you to follow Mr. Chamberlain.” Mr. Collings did 
follow Mr. Chententiie very faithfully, though he did not follow 
the President of the Board of Trade. Not being in office, he was. 
not obliged to go through the pleasant little form of tergiversation 
to which his superiors accommodated themselves so gracefully. 
But we can go further into the question than this. Does anybody 
really think that such opposition as Mr. Collings indulged in dis- 
pleased the Government he was sent to support? He must be 
very young who does. The remarkable writation which Mr. 
Gladstone showed on Tuesday night ata chance remark 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy's might be a useful study for political 
youth of this kind. It has been sufficiently evident all 
along that the Government have been only too anxious not to get 
into real opposition with men of Mr. Collings’s type. Had the 
whole of their party voted with them in the measures to which 
they were so reluctantly driven by the feeling of common sense and 
justice which still exists (perhaps owing to habit) in England, the 
extreme Radical section of electors might have indulged in a 
revolt. The apparent or real independence of persons like Mr. 
Collings has served as a safety valve, saving them from this 
danger, while it has not been of a kind calculated to do them the 
least practical harm. Meanwhile, Mr. Collings’s own attitude 
—which, were it not for his indiscreet eulogist, we should not © 
criticize—is certainly not one which can be regarded as a noble 
spectacle, the nobility of which is due to the caucus and to the 
innate excellences of democratic sentiment. Mr. Collings, be it 
remembered, has differed from the Government on a point which 
is, to strict democratic tempers, the very article of an orthodox or 
heretical Government. The defection of Mr. Gladstone and Kis 
colleagues from the great Radical principle that every one not a 
Tory should be allowed to do what he pleases, is vital to the whole 
scheme of politics, Mr. Collings ought at once to assume an 
irreconcilable attitude, and to wash his hands of a Government of 
buckshot and brutality. But he does nothing of the kind. The 
Government is still a good stick to beat Tories with, useful 
to prevent inconvenient religious censuses, and to help on the 

lden age of misrule by little and little. So Mr. Collings con- 

ones the crime of the Coercion Bill, satisfied with having 
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washed his own hands of that. Probably the day’s service at | people were asked to name their favourite flower, their favourite 

O’Neil’s Farm has a little gilded over the night’s exploit at St. | hero, their favourite author. We believe that a supplementary 


Stephen's. The crime of coercing Connaught is pardoned, 
for the sake of the magnanimous surrender of the Transvaal ; 
the wickedness of making Irishmen pay their debts, for the 
sake of the virtue of restoring to Dutchmen what is admitted to 
be their own, after being well beaten for keeping it. On the 
whole, we fear that we cannot accept Mr. Collings’s name, re- 
spectable as it may be in itself, as a guarantee of the blessings of 
democracy. The Pall Mali must procure us better assurance. We 


like not the security. 


QUESTIONS LEFT OUT. 


HE humours of the Census seem to have been tolerably abund- 
ant. The members of the working German colony in Soho 
looked on the paper as one of the diversions which are provided for 
nts by the blood and iron slaves of our corrupt society. The 
pes in some country districts saw in the Census paper an ex- 
cellent opportunity for collecting subscriptions towards new 
churches. The poor people in Whitechapel thought the questions 
were a new dodge of the School Board, which they seem to re- 
gard with superstitious awe, as a purely malevolent power. On the 
other hand, a number of persons write to the papers complaining 
bitterly that they never received the papers at all, which, with 
truly British ingenuity, they appear to consider a grievance. Other 
thinkers, of a statistical turn of mind, regret that such splendid 
opportunities of collecting information have been partially 
neglected. They would like the Census returns to have been con- 
structed on the principle of these “ sociological ” charts which are 
compiled for Mr. Spencer, and by aid of which the philosopher 
can frame a theory of the orizin of any institution, from religion 
to fermented liquors. By setting some dozen adroit questions, 
an inquiring Government might have enjoyed the advantages, 
without condescending to the tricks, of Haroun Al Raschid, aud 
might have found out what people really think of them. 

Even as things stand there were some odd questions on the list. 
The Americans are a curious people, and one or two of the 
querics were almost of American inquisitiveness. There is a well- 
known anecdote of an American who travelled in the same rail- 
way iage with an English lady dressed in deep mourning. 
“Loss, ma’am?” he said. The lady admitted her bereavement. 
“Recent?” “Yes.” “Husband or father?” The victim, now 
in tears, murmured “ Husband.” “ Leave you py comfortable ? ” 
On this the unlucky woman withdrew behind a newspaper; and 
the inquirer exclaimed to another stranger, “ She seems kind o’ 
stuck-up, like.” We have a tolerably distinct recollection of an 
American census-paper in which the public were asked how often 
it had been convicted, for what offence, and what term of punish- 
ment had been endured. These are very pertinent inquiries, and 
the answers would afford much useful information as to the grati- 
fying diminution of crime, the percentage of fraudulent directors, 
and the chances of repentance offered to the converted criminal, 
Our Census stops short of these queries, but asks, rather curiously, 
about our “ infirmities,” and whether they are casual or congenital. 
This section must have opened a playing-field to the domestic 
humourist, who found in them an easy opportunity of satirizing 
the failings of his family. Other questions were almost as petty as 
those with which Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Arthur Arnold, and other 
members beguile the tedium of the House of Commons. “ Is 
it true that some one said it was hardly worth while to tell a 
Land-Leaguer that his chimney is on fire ; but, after all, we may 
as well rap him up?” This is the kind of problem that Irish 
members think worthy of the attention of the House; and we 
may infer that, when the Irish Republic gets founded, the Census 
papers will ask, ‘‘ Who fears to speak of ’98 ? ” and other questions 
of equal gravity. But our own authorities showed similar curiosity 
when they asked barristers to declare whether they practised or 
not, and requested men of letters to state the branch of study to 
which they devoted themselves. Can this singular question be 
intended to facilitate the endowment of research out of the funds 
of a Disestablished Church? Will the man of letters, who is 


giving his time and energy to elucidating the connexion between 


mysteries of the Cabiri and the Mandan rite of O-ta-pe, receive 
some morning a letter from Mr. Gladstone notifying his succession 
to the revenues of a deanery? Probably but few men of letters 
have answered a rather mers EE and impertinent question, though 
it would certainly be interesting to know how many writers 
neglected by a vain people have written themselves down as poets. 
There are many much more important questions to be decided 
than the proportion of poets, philosophers, and historians in the 
British islands. Most poe le are fluent when they talk about 
themselves, and probably the majority of the public would have 
ly seized a chance of giving information about their own 
opinions. . Eyen in this age, when people say we all write, 
many millions of our fellow-creatures are “ blue-moulded,” as 
the Irishman said, for want of a chance of expressing their ideas. 
Newspapers cannot print all the letters they receive, and the 
editors of magazines are still more chary of their space. Hence 
the popularity of examinations among ambitious ladies. Though 
no one but the examiner knows what they have to say, they un- 
bosom themselves of their intellectual store with fluency and plea- 
sure. Hence, too, the former popularity of albums, in which 


schedule of this sort, to be filled up or left alone at wj 
have given sincere delight to many F ilions of eager pete 
at present, cannot get a hearing. In a trial which has bee) fillin? 
the newspapers this week, it appeared that a lady asked } 
ghostly adviser “ whether she was likely to have babies in the 
spirit world.” The friend replied with confidence that she was 
sure to have spirit-babies, that this great void in her nature would 
certainly be satisfied. Millions of people have the same kind of 
desire to speak their minds in a semi-public way. In this world 
they are condemned to lack satisfaction, except in the rare 
when they appear as witnesses in a trial. Then they do their best 
to deliver themselves of their ideas on all topics, but are apt to be 
snubbed by persons in authority. A supplementary census would 
give them, every ten years, the chance which otherwise must be 
deferred till they can secure an opportunity in the spirit-world, 
Questions of a personal nature would, of course, be most 
welcome. Any one who studies the answers to correspondents in 
the cheap weekly papers will readily discover the kind of topic 
that most provokes dissension and discussion. “ Did you ma 
your cousin, and how do you like it as far as you have gone?” 
would be a query somewhat in the style of Artemus Ward, but 
by no means purely otiose or useless to science. Indeed, s0 
desirable are answers to this question that an inquirer who bears 
@& name renowned in science through several generations hag 
issued his own private catechism on the subject. The results go 
far have been unsatisfactory, and absolutely no scientific con- 
clusion can be based upon them. Again, much would be learned 
if every one were asked whether he has been vaccinated, and how 
often, and whether he has suffered from small-pox. By this 
means @ body of evidence would be obtained which might 
sibly convince even the most unreasonable of all crotcheteers—the 
people who oppose compulsory vaccination as a tyrannous in- 
fringement of the liberty of the subject to make himself a dan- 
gerous nuisance. The members of infinitesimal majorities, however, 
rather glory in being “in the right with two or three,” as Mr, 
Hughes so constantly quotes Mr. Lowell, and in the conviction that 
the opinion of many millions is always in the wrong. The 
question of spelling reform might also be submitted to an experi- 
mental plébiscite. But here the results are very uncertain, for 
the number of persons who would like to spell as the spirit moves 
them may be very considerable, and its weight would be thrown 
into the scale of Mr. Tito Pagliardini, Mr. Max Miiller, and the 
other aliens who are so patriotically anxious to improve the 
English language out of existence. The late general election 
proved that no one who merely resides in London and beyond the 
sweet influences of the Shields Gazette and of the Northern Echo 
knows what.the people really think about politics, A supple- 
mentary question or two in the Census would throw much ent 
on important matters of which we are condemned to remain in 
utter ignorance. “ What do you think of the surrender of Laing’s 
Nek and portions of Natal to the Boers?” would be a very good 
test-question ; also, “ Do you regard property as a feudal wrong?” 
If the people in their millions were to reply to the former question 
that they are proud of the transaction, and to the latter in the 
affirmative, it is plain that investors in English securities would 
remove their wealth, and that there would be a new exodus of 
the patriots. In a small vessel, about the size of the Mayflower 
(it would hold them all, including Mr. Ashmead Bartlett), they 
would steer for “lands indiscoverable in the unheard-of West,” 
and would leave behind the morality of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and “the military impotence of England.” On the other hand, 
the popular answer might be much more satisfactory, and we 
might be permitted to hope that the People does not really go in 
for a policy of foreign surrender and domestic confiscation. 
Turning from politics to art and the deeply important questions 
of “culture,” the compilers of the Census might find out whether 
the People is not dreadfully bored with pictures of “ ssthetes,” 
and sincerely anxious that some new kind of joke might be in- 
vented. At the same time, a properly constructed schedule 
would show how many esthetic people are actually in existence 
at this moment. We imagine that, if these fanatics were subjec 
to a real persecution, like Monotheists in ancient Israel, and 
Uniates in orthodox Russia, no pitiful person would find it neces- 
sary to hide them by fiflies in a cave. A very small, self-con- 
tained cave would conceal the whole congregation, and leave room 
for both the antagonistic sects of Positivists—for the Society of 
Painter Etchers and for Mr. Whistler. The last Census re- 
turns but one contained, we believe, under the head of Pro- 
fessions, “ Sophists—2.” The two sophists were young bachelors 
with their first reading party, and they chose to desig- 
nate their profession by the appropriate name readily s . 
by their studies. Under the head of “Professional Aisthetes 
we certainly do not think that more than two would be recorded, 


‘while gaps have been made—* the ranks that were thin have been 


thinned ”—in the numbers of ladies who are beauties by profession. 
A proper investigation into professions and modes of securing & 
livelihood would enlighten us as to the number of buffoons and 
diners-out, of social touts who give “tips ” about the people they 
meet to the papers, of directors of Companies, of promoters of 
ld mines in London and the country, and of translators of 
orace. Even as things are, a wondering world may learn from 
the new Census the precise ange | of novelists at present labour- 
ing in our midst. Lastly, we should like to have seen well- 
directed inquiries made as to the proportion of people who 
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into court and swear that they had seen one or more ghosts. 
from queries such as these sciencs would reap invaluable stores 
of knowledge, while the respondents would be enabled to unbosom 
themselves at the expense of the nation. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


TT js not unsatisfactory to think that any one of the sixteen 
[ young men who rowed yesterday from Putney to Mortlake 
may congratulate himself on having, according to reasonable pro- 
bability, very many years to live, and may hope to date the begin- 
ning of a successful career from the time when he first strengthened 
himeelf by rowing, and first began to expand his chest and enlarge 
bis muscles in the effort to gain that post of highest honour— 
a in the University Eight. Such, at least, is the legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn from the only trustworthy statements 
with regard to the effect of rowing on health which are to be 
found. These, as we need hardly say, are contained in the 
book on “ University Oars,” which Dr. Morgan ema 
gome ten years ago, & work which has naturally nm ac- 
ce with enthusiasm by many men and by all who 
care for athletic pursuits, but has not received the general 
attention it deserved. Dr. Morgan wrote, it may fairly be presumed, 
with the object of vindicating what had been his own pursuit, 
his favourite pursuit. He sought to show that rowing, even 
when practised with great austerity, had uo bad effect whatever on 
health; but was likely» on the whole, to have a good effect on 
health, and he certainly proved his points, unless careful reasoning 
and elaborate statistics, which have never been disputed or denied, 
are to be disregarded. But Dr. Morgan, though he hardly seemed 
conscious of it himself, did a great deal more in his remarkable 
treatise than defend the practice of rowing races, and show that, 
so far from tending to shorten life, it tended, on the whole, to 
long it. He showed by the facts which he took so much 
trouble to collect and digest how strong may be the influ- 
ence of superstition amongst the most highly educated classes, 
For many years a superetition—and it is as absurd a superstition 
as that which makes a negro adorn his fetish—has prevailed that 
lling in boat races, and especially in the University boat race, 
was likely to do grievous harm, and, in many cases, to shorten 
life. It.may be said with perfect safety that this idea rested on 
no evidence whatever. It has often been said formerly, and is 
sometimes said now, that men who pulled in the University Eight 
were generally short-lived, and frequently died of disease of the 
heart. It would have been just as true to assert that men who 
had pulled in a University Eight commonly died early of delirium 
tremens. How the superstition arose it is difficult to conjecture, 
but it is far from extinct now, and assuredly was very 
generally prevalent until Dr. Morgan's book appeared. He, 
in preparing his work, was content to do what the Irish 
duellist of former days characterized as despicable, and to 
take refuge in facts. By dint of infinite trouble, he ascer- 
tained what had become of most of the men who had rowed in 
the University races from 1829 to 1869, and showed that, in so 
far as statistics were worth anything for such a period, they 
gored, not merely that University oars were by no means 
ined to be short-lived, but that, on the contrary, they were 
likely to exceed the ordinary span. With regard to one disease, 
indeed, the result of his researches was most remarkable. It has 
, and is, very commonly supposed that rowing tends to pro- 
duce disease of the heart. Dr. Morgan showed that, in the course 
af 40 years, over which his inquiry extended—that is to say, 
from 1829, in which the first race was rowed, to 1869—294 men 
in University boat races, and that, in 1869, 39 of 
men were dead. Of these 39 deaths, three only were due 
to disease of the heart. It is unnecessary to go into elaborate 
statistics, or careful comparison with the ordinary death-rate, 
to prove that this was a very small proportion, and that tho idea 
that men who pull in University races are likely to injure their 
is @ pure superstition, which, strangely enough, has pre- 
_ Vailed to a certain extent amongst educated men, but has no more 
teal basis than the many wild superstitions with regard to disease 
which prevail amongst those whose reasoning faculties have never 
exercised. It so happened that this year the statements by 
which Dr. Morgan dispelled what can hardly be described as a vulgar 
prejudice have had peculiar interest, and have been remarkably 
confirmed. It was determined that there should be a dinner to 
celebrate the fifty-second anniversary of the boat race, which all 
old University oars should be privileged to attend; and a special 
was set apart to convey. the more or less ancient 
champions. There was then an opportunity of judging whether 
men who have pulled in University eights suffer from the effect of 
their early efforts; and certainly, unless there has been a remark- 
able survival of the fittest, it must be said that the appearance of 
the occupants of the steamer showed that no reason exists for 
sauposing that pulling in boat races tends to weaken men or to 
ie them prematurely infirm. Clergymen are apt at all times 
of life to show a painful superiority over a ogy in physical 
vigour ; but, even ets for the large number of clergymen 
Amongst the Old Guard, it can hardly be denied that the appearance 
ofthe men who from all parts of the country had come to do honour 
t the sport they followed in other days, showed that, if boat 
it is like the slow of Voltaire’s coffee, 
and does not begin to affect a man until he is well past seventy. 


The race which these veterans came to witness was in ane 
respect a singular one, and not unworthy of the attention of those 
who remembered the initial boat race and all that followed. More 
than usual difficulty had been found in judging the respective 
powers of the two crews. The Oxford men were from the first 
considered the best; but after the Cambridge crew had been for 
a short time on the Thames it was thought that they were 
greatly improving, and that they were ljkely fairly to Provn 4 their 
antagonists. The improvement, however, which they showed at 
first did not continue, and on Wednesday the confidence of their 
supporters was rudely shaken, as, after passing a scratch eight, they 
were apparently unable to hold their lead. On Thursday evening 
the best judge amongst the writers on the University race pro- 
nounced that Oxford would win by two lengths; but neverthe- 
less yesterday morning very great doubt was felt as to the result 
of the contest, and not often has a University race been more 
uncertain at the time when the oars first dipped 

When the race began, however, this uncertainty was quickly 
dispelled, as, before the two crews had gone far on their course 
yesterday, it became clear that the prophet who has been men- 
tioned was right, and that the Dark Blue were sure to win. For 
some time, indeed, the race seemed even enough. Past Craven 
Cottage, the Crab Tree, and Dorset Villa the boats were well 
together, and, as they both hugged the northern shore to keep out 
of the wind, and were very close to each other, the contest doubt- 
less appeared an exciting one to the spectators on the river's bank. 
It was so only in —— however. From the first the 
greater strength and better finish of Oxford were apparent, 
and, when at the Distillery they slightly quickened and drew 
@ little ahead of their opponents, the result of the race was 
pretty obvious. Although the Oxford boat was but very little 
pres at Hammersmith Bridge, the struggle was virtually over. 
there, as has very often happened in matches on the Putney to 
Mortlake course. The Canikeidee men rowed with great valour, 
according to the wont of Cambridge men, and up to Chiswick 
kept close to their antagonists; but after this place was passed 
the Oxford boat drew away, and then, as usual, the wioning 
crew seemed to get steadier and steadier, while the losing crew 
got somewhat wild. As usual, too, the steering of the 
losing boat was eccentric; but perhaps the yawing which was 
very marked near Barnes Bridge was due to a singular contrivance 
called an American windsail which decorated the bows of the 
Cambridge boat. It is not always well to accept Yankee inven- 
tions, and in this case the Cambridge coxswain must have devoutly 
wished that there had been more old-fashioned prejudice against 
innovations. In the end, the Oxford crew won by about two and 
a half lengths, and thus the prophet’s prediction was all 
but exactly fulfilled; and, perhaps, if the Cambridge steering 
had been less eccentric, his forecast would have proved abso- 
lutely right. That there never was any real ground for the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed, and that the Oxford crew was decidedly 
the Letter one is now clear; but if the Cambridge men were over- 
matched they fought most valiantly, and when they reach that 
ripe old age which Dr. Morgan predicts for them, they will doubt- 
less be able to say that, since that day, few beaten crews have 
made a better fight than they did. With regard to the veterans 
who came to see the contest, it is greatly to be hoped that none 
of them caught cold in the very bitter east wind which pre- 
vailed, as any accidental illness amongst University oars would 
tend to falsify Dr. Morgan’s conclusions, and perhaps materially 
to retard the progress of knowledge. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT CHIOS. 


N agreeable historian of literature, with perhaps some levity, 
A has described the queen of our King ‘ener se “ trés pas 
a étre enlevée.” If the matter were not too serious for a jest,: 
the unfortunate island of Chios might be described as very sub- 
ject to be devastated. Its authentic history almost begins with 
the suff2rings it underwent in the struggle for Ionian independence 
against Persia, and in times which are still recent it was long 
known as the scene of the famous massacre to thousands who had 
a very dim idea of it as the possible birthplace of Homer or the 
source of the most famous of that Greek wine which is somehow 
or othor so unpalatable to modern palates. The massacre of Scio, 
which destroyed the prosperity of the island for some quarter of a 
century, and fired the imagination of Delacroix and Victor 
Hugo, was in some sort the fault of the inhabitants, owing to 
their imprudent mixture of rash participation in the rebellion 
and absolute defencelessness at home. Had the Germans been in the 

lace of the Turks they would hardly have perpetrated quite so 
i a massacre; but the Sciote Francs-Tireurs who joined the 
privateers of independence would probably have brought down a 
similar punishment in kind, if not in degree, on their friends. The 
disaster which in the present week has come upon the most 
flourishing of all the Greek islands now under Turkish sway is a. 
wholly unprovoked one. All that part of the world is more or 
less menaced by earthquakes, and the singular alterations of land : 
and sea at Santorin are among the most notable of similar pheno- 
mena in recent times. But for the most part earthquakes in the : 
Levant are rather ag ei than especially disastrous, People are » 
prepared for them; houses and other buildings are constructed | 
accordingly, and a trembling of the earth is a matter of little con- 
cern. The earthquake of Sunday seems to have nearly coincided . 
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with similar but milder shocks at Zante, which is, perhaps, the 
chief centre of earthquakes in Europe. From the comparatively 
Sens details which have yet been received, the extent and the 
violence of the disturbance must have been equally great. Chios 
is separated from the mainland by a strait eight miles wide, 
across which the shocks spread to the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
The chief town of the island is described as being wholly in 
ruins, and most of the others—Chios, be it remembered, is some 
thirty miles long, and, though it has not recovered the massacre, 
very populous—as having suffered only less. The actual casual- 
ties in such disasters are generally exaggerated, and it may be 
hoped that the reported loss of between three and five thousand 
lives may be reduced. Buta town of six thousand stone houses 
is not thrown into ruins in a moment like a structure of cards 
without serious results to human life and limb, and the suffering 
from homelessness and loss of the means of living must probably 
exceed by far that occasioned by the actual calamity. 

There are not many questions which are more debated than the 
cause of earthquakes, and their connexion with one another. But 
that three such accidents as those of m, Ischia, and Chios 
should, merely as a coincidence, follow each other at short in- 
tervals, within a limited area, is hardly to be credited. Among 
the pieces of not very vigorous fun which the early days of scien- 
tific congresses produced, readers of the Ingoldsby Legends may 
remember the suggested theory that the earth was a custard pud- 
ding, underdone about the Bog of Allen and a trifle overbaked in 
the Isle of Portland. That there must be some slackness of crust 
in the central region of tha Mediterranean is pretty evident from 
the whole history of Etna, and Vesuvius, and Zante, and recently 
of Agram, which is not far from the coast, of Ischia and of Chios. 
Although it would be rather rash to generalize too much on the sub- 
ject, it certainly would appear that the neighbourhoods most subject 
to volcanic and seismic influences are often exceptionally fertile, and 
thus suffer more in proportion than they would otherwise do. 
Zante itself is the most flourishing of the Ionian Islands, just as 
Chios is the most flourishing of the islands of Ionia; but whereas 
in Zante the very frequency of the scourge makes it comparatively 
harmless Gust as St. Petersburg is said to be the city in the world 
where cold is least felt), Chios, less well prepared, seems to have 
suffered more. The new city of Castro, which rose on the ruins 
of the old, is smaller and probably less solidly built, though solid 
building is a dubious advantage in an earthquake. Of course 
the first thing that occurs to the reader when he hears of events of 
this kind is a query whether science, which in Mr. Browning’s sense 
“intends greatly ” nowadays, cannot do anything, not in the way 
of modifying, but of foretelling, these disasters. The scourge of 
hurricanes and typhoons has lost much of its terrors since meteor- 
ology has been more regularly studied, and the simple signs of 
approaching storm have been recognized. But the sister science of 
seismology has scarcely made parallel advances. The obstacles in 
the way of these advances are sufficiently easy to discover. In 
the first place, the science itself is scarcely out of the hypothetical 
stage. It is still interesting to theorise in a facile manner about 
the cooling of the crust of the earth, and the repetition on a 
large scale of the phenomenon which about Christmas-time is apt 
to hoist the British cook with her own boiler, and the formation of 
earth waves, which behave like water waves, and so forth. More- 
over, the difficulties which beset accurate observation are exceed- 
ingly great. There is hardly a single regular observatory of this 
class of phenomena except the famous one of Professor Palmieri 
at Vesuvius, and to make observation really capable of being fer- 
tile there ought to be scores and hundreds all over the earth’s sur- 
face. The perpetually quaking Littoral of the Andes, the huge 
volcanic district of Malaysia and the Northern Pacific, especially the 
latter, must be regularly observed before general inferences become 
possible. Even then the inquiry would be a somewhat unsatis- 
factory one, because the surface disturbances, which alone are 
— of observation, are only symptomatic, mere effects, of 
other phenomena (if the misuse of the word may be pardoned), 
which do not appear. On the whole, the general tendency of 
mankind in earthquaking regions is to acquiesce in its earth- 
quakes, perhaps, as Mr. Buckle held, with superstition and awe, 
certainly with a kind of more or less business-like fatalism. You 
get out of the ruins of your house (that is, if you can, and are 
not imprisoned under it like the hapless Controller of Chios, who 
has been heard calling for help for days from his dungeon), re- 
build it, and go on till the next earthquake. The attitude, mutatis 
mutandis, is somewhat that of a Thames farmer in relation to 
floods, with the additional excuse that, while the floods are wholly 
preventible, the earthquakes are not in the least so, and could at 
the best only be foreseen, and their destructive effects minimized. 

The business-like Greek mind has utilized this calamity for poli- 
tical en sco in a very curious way. The Turkish Government, 
under whose dominion the Sciotes are, is never greatly given to 
help its ee holding with a semblance of logic that taxpayers 
ought to help the State, and that the State has no business to help 
taxpayers. But modern Sultans are often personally generous in 
such cases. Besides, Chios isin the immediate neighbourhood of 
wealthy Greek communities, and other communities of the same 
nation scattered about the world are also abundantly provided with 
resources. Thatthe Greek merchants of London and Lancashirealone 
could put Chios on its legs again without feeling the loss is tolerably 
certain. More than this, itso happens that Chios is under the imme- 
diate rule of the most energetic and capable of Turkish provincial 
Governors. Midhat Pasha is at Smyrna,and, although Midhat has 
his enemies, even those enemies do not deny that when he takes a 


thing in hand he is apt to go through with it. He has : 
in hand, and, with the aid of private charity—in 
required, England is not likely to be backward—and of the assist. 
ance of foreign men-of-war who have already been sent to the 
there is little doubt that things will speedily be put as straight 
as fate permits. The Greek. Government, however, which jg 
drilling its troops and buying its torpedoes for the Purpose of 
attacking Turkey, has thought fit to send official assistance to 
Chios. A better act could hardly have been done with a worse 

If the Government of King George encouraged ity 
subjects to be privately liberal with their gifts to thogs 
of the same faith and language as themselves, nobody 
could find fault with it; but official interference at such a 
moment is in singularly bad taste. A certain number of French. 
men have never forgiven England for sending, as they are wont 
to put it, “Des pommes de terre dans notre agonie,” ten yearg 
ago. It is indeed difficult in this case to be quite sure whether. 
the insult of supposing potatoes to be proper food for a high 
Gallic stomach, or the injury of giving bread instead of a stone 
(that is to say, a stone flung at the Prussians), is the crime 
charged upon luckless Albion. But if England had at the moment 
been straining her utmost to prepare an invasion of France, and 
ostentatiously endeavoured to confer benefits on some of the 
persons whose allegiance she wished to have transferred to her, 
there might have been some ground for wrath. However, the 
Sciotes gain, and that is the principal point. If Midhat is wise 
(and he is not generally thought to be foolish), he will 
out Captain Dalgetty’s principles, and lose no opportunity 
of securing “ provant,” whether it comes from an enemy or 
a friend. After all, revolt in Chios is very little to be 
feared. The Greeks of these Eastern islands may take plea~ 
sure when they are in safe neutral keeping, as the Cypriotes are, in 
passing patriotic resolutions, but they are not, as a rule, with the 
exception of the Cretans, polemically given. Indeed, the peace- 
fulness and industry of the inhabitants of Chios make the catas- 
trophe which has fallen on them all the more to be regretted. 
There are so few parts of the Turkish Empire where the people, 
undisturbed by foreign agitation or intestine strife, really cultivate- 
the garden honestly and industriously, that the grievous blow in- 
flicted on one of them is particularly to be lamented. It is, 
indeed, hardly possible that the ingenuity even of an English 
demagogue should discover the earthquake of Chios to be the workof’ 
the fiendish Turk, or see in the transference of the island to Greece: 
an infallible preventive of such disasters in future. But the 
blow is an additional strain upon Turkish finance at a moment 
when it is already strained to the uttermost, and must cripple the: 
resources of a small but prosperous part of the Sultan’s remaining: 
dominions. 


RAILWAY OUTRAGES. 


HE excitement which followed the murder of Mr. Briggs by 
the notorious Miiller in a railway-carriage led to the ee 

of certain precautionary measures by which a passenger who found 
his personal safety in danger might communicate with the guard. 
It will be noticed that this arrangement assumes that the arrival 
of the official and of assistance are identical. A case in which the 
Company's servants would send on the victims of a murderous. 
assault, together with their assailants, to the next station without 
interference rather than delay the train does not seem to have 
been hitherto contemplated ; but it appears, for all that, to be the 
custom on the Metropolitan District Railway. A recent police 
case illustrates this, as well as other dangers of travelling “ by 
underground.” The report states that an elderly man, named 
Hickling, and his wife got into a third-class carriage of the 
District Railway train at the Mansion House Station, the 
compartment being occupied by six labouring men, who began 
to use such foul language that the husband was obliged to 
remonstrate, and hoped they would not offend his wife’s ears. 
with such shocking conversation. The men at once set on 
the couple, kicked them, blackened the wife's eye, and injured 
her by a kick in the side. The unfortunate Hickling him- 
self was kicked more than a dozen times, and had, according 
to his testimony at the Westminster Police-court, been spitting 
blood ever since. His face was smothered in blood. The wife 
screamed out for mercy, but as well as being knocked down 
and kicked, had her purse, money, and ticket stolen, At 
Westminster station the guard of the train was called, but the 
men were not ejected from the carriage, and it was during the 
journey from Westminster to St, James's Park that the worst 
part of the assault was committed. It would have been prudent. 
at least to have separated the injured persons from their brutal 
assailants, and so have prevented the “ worst part of the assault” ; 
but we learn from the guard’s testimony that, though his attention 
was called to the disturbance, and he requested the men to leave the 
carriage, they would not do so; he added that “ the train was de- 
layed three minutes.” Another witness, James North, Station 
Inspector at St. James's Park, stated that, when the train came In, 
and he was told what had occurred, he advised the complainant 
und his wife to get out and change into another compartment. 
Prosecutor did not at the time charge any of the men, and he 
(witness) could not keep the train waiting. When at Jength & 
constable did arrive, five of the men ran away and the sixth was 
arrested. Mr. Partridge very naturally said he thought the 
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‘Affcia ht to have prevented their escape by shutting the 
ce oy adding that he supposed there were not sufficient 
rials on the station, and asked what would have been done su 
ing murder had been committed? The inspector indignantly 
sn that there were enough officials present for ordinary occa- 
pe and replied to the question about murder that of course they 
pene stop everything for that. It is at least satisfactory to know 
that if murder had actually been committed the inspector would have 
taken the somewhat unusual occurrence into consideration, and 
stopped everything, though of course it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the train could be allowed to be delayed more than three 
inutes for so ordinary an incident as that of kicking an old man 
and his wife nearly to death. The one ruffian who did fall into 
the hands of justice received the somewhat inadequate sentence of 
six months’ hard labour. 
A correspondent of the Daily News makes the gruesome sug- 
tion that two instances which have lately occurred of muti- 
Pod bodies being found on the metals of the same line of railway 


assaults similar to that related above, and puts forward the uncom- 
fortable hypothesis that they may have been thrown out of window 
to avoid detection, on the well-known principle that “dead men | 
ell no tales.” We are loth to accept this theory with the sweep- 
jng condemnation of the labouring class which it implies, but 
‘we must confess that the British “ labouring man” is not alto- 
ra desirable travelling companion. He is certainly addicted 
to using foul language, and, as the case in question proves, he is 
wont to resent any remonstrance on this score with unnecessary 
emphasis. He is also prone to carry the principle of non-interven- 
tion rather too far, and would perhaps no more think of interfering 
with a fellow-workman who happened to be assaulting an inoffend- 
ing person than one country gentleman would dream of interfering 
with another in the interests of a hunted fox. Such an instance 
did actually occur last Christmas Day, when a hawker at Wake- 
field maltreated his wife before two hundred people, who 
calmly declared that it was no business of theirs, and doubt- | 
‘less thought that a man hada perfect right to correct his own | 
household. As this person shortly afterwards emphasized his | 
remonstrances with a red-hot poker, and killed the poor woman, 
he naturally passed the limit of the law’s forbearance, and was 
very properly sentenced to death and executed for the crime. 
The too muscular and combative labourer chiefly affects third- 
class carriages, and the obvious suggestion occurs that respectable 
ople should avoid this particular class, Unfortunately difficulties 
exist in the way of carrying out this plan, not the least being that 
“respectable people” very frequently cannot afford to travel by a 
higher class. It certainly does seem a hardship upon such persons 
to expose them to the chance of being kicked to death and thrown 
out of window, if they happen to entertain an objection to 
shocking language, and are imprudent enough to express it. 
But even first-class carriages, as things go, are not abso- 


wayman bought a first-class ticket on the “‘ Metropolitan,” for a 
‘friend who was carrying his employer's money-bags, with the sole 
intention of offering him, like Fair Rosamond, the choice between 
a bowl (or, rather, bottle) of poison and another lethal weapon. 
It is true that, by an error of judgment, he selected a walking- 
‘stick us his alternative, not reflecting that such an implement is, 
asa Yankee would say, “ onreliuble ” as an instrument of murder. 
But there are objections even to being beaten about the head with 


would suggest, with the deepest respect for the Metropolitan 
Railway Companies, is that they should put a more liberal in- 
terpretation upon the number of officials necessary for “ ordinary 
purposes,” and attach a little less importance to slightly delaying 
atrain. Itis true that this might entail a little extra expense, 
and perhaps necessitate the running a train less per diem; but 
it would probably come cheaper in the end. 

Any one who has a fair knowledge of gymnastics, and who is 
able to recognize at a glance each of the numerous trains that dart 
in and out of the Underground stations, stands a fair chance of 
arriving at his destination without a broken neck. But the inex- 
paar traveller who hesitates is lost. While he is fondly 
ooking about for some official to direct him, his train moves on, 
and should he at the last moment discover it, and make a dive fora 
compartment, he will not unlikely fall out upon the platform and 

taken up and fined “ for attempting to enter a railway-carriage 
while it is in motion,” if even worse do not befal him. “ What is 
Yet more germane to the matter before us is that he may arrive 
at and leave station after station without the possibility of 
communicating with any official except the man who slams the 
doors, who, if the perturbed one protrudes a suppliant hand, 
will probably jamb it between the hinges. A whole compartment 
full of roughs may therefore maltreat an uncongenial fellow- 
— with impunity, if they take the simple precaution of 
olding him down while the train stays at a station; if the 
Worst comes to the worst, they can, as suggested, pitch him out 
upon the metals in the tunnel. 
hese are no mere fanciful alarms; the danger exists as really 
as did the possibility of murder in a single compartment under the 
old system upon the longer railway journeys, and should be at 
once guarded against. In this case the remedy is, as Mr. Part- 
Tidge suggested, the employment of a more efficient staff, and, we 
would add, a slight extension of the time allowed for halting. A 
Constable ought to be: in attendance on every platform, and it | 
might form part of his duty to give information to passengers. | 


The attack on the unfortunate couple, Hickling and his wife, is a 
disgrace to the railway authorities, and ought to call for a more 
searching investigation, such as takes place when a collision or any 
other untoward “accident” has happened. The evidence given at 
the Westminster Police-court conclusively proves that a violent 
assault was committed without provocation; that the victims 
appealed for protection; and that the officials, after becoming cog- 
nizant of the fact, took no steps to rescue them, but allowed them 
to | pore in the same carriage with their now more infuriated 
and brutal assailants. The escape of five of the inculpated persons 
shows still greater stupidity or negligence ; for, if it were impos- 
sible to arrest the offenders then and there, the telegraph might 
have been used, and the means of egress at the next station barred 
until the constables arrived. Considering the violent nature of 
the attack, it seems strange that the other persons who witnessed 
it, and who gave evidence before the magistrate, did not them- 
selves interfere; but the cowardice or inditference of the spectators 
is no excuse for the incompetence and barbarity of the officials. 
The system under which such an event was possible ought to be 
thoroughly overhauled, and it should be once for all definitely 
understood that the persons of travellers are to be respected, even 
at the risk of delaying the train for a minute ortwo. Such adelay 
under the block system, by which we believe the trains are run, 
could not involve any greater misfortune than the general delay of 
the traffic for the day to the extent named; if it does, so much the 
worse fur the system, and so much the greater the necessity for its 
reform. The old war between the safety of the public and the 
amount of the shareholders’ dividends is still being waged, and 
almost every victory won for the former is gained at some sacrifice 
of life and limb. Poor Hickling’s injuries will at least have called 
attention to a new and unexpected danger, and to the existence of 
defects either in the system or the working of the line which de- 
mand instant remedies. 


THE DRAIN OF GOLD TO NEW YORK. 


f Srere: persistent drain of gold to New York is causing some 
anxiety amongst business men. During the past two years 
we have been accustomed to large shipments in the autumn; but 
usually at this season the export ceases, and in a couple of months 
more we should rather expect to see money accumulating in New 
York, and perhaps flowing back to Europe. This year, however, 
the shipments have continued, and there is some apprehension lest 
they may increase now that the spring is upon us, and the cur- 
rency is tending to expand there as well as this side of the 
Atlantic. During the past two years the export of gold from Europe 
to the United States has not been less than 30 millions sterling, 
while the whole production of the American mines has been re- 
tained at home for fully four years. There has thus been an un- 
broken absorption of gold to the amount of at least 60 millions 
sterling during four years in succession, and yet the demand for 
the metal seems not to be satisfied. For since New Year’s Day 
nearly 24 millions more have been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for New York, and there have also been shipments from 
Parisand from Hamburg. Herein England we have net found any 
inconvenience from this steady outflow. There are still about 28 
millions sterling of gold in the Bank of England—that is, not 
much less than twelve months ago--and more than there has 
been at the same season during three out of the past four 
years. ut we have escaped inconvenience at the expense of 
France. The Bank of France, indeed, is in danger of being 
drained of its whole gold supply. At the beginning of 1877— 
that is, only four years ago—the gold in the Bank of France 
amounted to 60 millions sterling. Last week it did not quite 
amount to 24 millions sterling—in other words, in the four years 
the Bank has lost fully three-fifths of its gold. The loss in reality 
is very much greater; for the circulation of the country is being 
steadily drained of all the full-weighted gold pieces, until little 
but under-weighted coins now remain. It is this circumstance 
which suggested to Prince Bismarck the famous simile we referred 
to a few weeks ago, of a coverlet thrown over two persons for 
which it was too small, and for which each was pulling to get as 
much as possible for himself. It is worth while, then, to inquire 
ao is the cause of this extraordinary demand in the United 
tates. 

The permanent cause is the extraordinary prosperity of the 
United States. During the extreme depression which followed 
the panic of 1873 the oy tag labourers of the great towns 
betook themselves to the West, and there settled upon the 
unoccupied lands, and pushed cultivation further and further 
into the wilderness. A series of abundant harvests rewarded 
their labours, and bad seasons in Europe caused an ex- 
ceptionally great demand for the produce. The agricultural 
classes throughout the United States in consequence are now en- 
joying a prosperity seldom witnessed in any country, and their 
prosperity has reacted upon the whole community. The value 
of land there depends more largely than elsewhere upon the exist- 
ence of railways. A farm is worth little unless its produce can 
be conveyed to the Atlantic seaboard to be shipped to Europe ; 
but no matter how far inland in the great continent it may be, it 
it is within easy reach of a railroad there is always a market for 
its produce, and consequently the farmer is well todo. Therefore 
there is an extraordinary rage for railway building all over the 
Union. The panic of 1873 in a measure stopped railway con- 
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struction for several years; but since the return of rity the 
mania has revived in its fall force, and North, South, East, and 
West lines are being completed, extended, or newly laid out 
with hot haste. This rage for railway building is giving 
an equally extraordin impetus to the iron and coal trades. 
So late as 1876 the whole production of pig iron in the United 
States but little exceeded 2 million tons, but last year it exceeded 
44 million tons. In the four years, that is, the uction has 
been more than doubled. And, indeed, comparing 1879 with 
1880, we find the production increased considerably more than 
one-third. Last year, in fact, the production was about two-thirds 
of the whole production of the United Kingdom. It will be 
recollected that this production is entirely stimulated by the 
demand for railways, and the employment of labour and profit on 
capital which it indicates is on the same scale in all the works 
ancillary to railway building, as, for example, in the production 
of iron and steel rails, in the manufacture of locomotives, and the 
like. It is to be bornein mind, moreover, that the price is in 
truth a monopoly price, there being a protective duty upon iron of 
about 25 percent. Thus, in ever7 department, both in agricul- 
ture and in manufactures, the population of the United States is 
now fully rig e The rates of wages and profits are excep- 
tionally high. Probably the world has never before seen so great 
® population enjoying such extraordinary prosperity. 

ifty millions of English-speaking people, free from foreign 
apprehensions, and consequently relieved from the necessity of 
keeping up a great army and navy, inhabiting a vast continent, 
are devoting their whole energies to money-making, and conse- 
age are prospering beyond precedent. Everybody who cares 
to work has money to spend. High rices and high wages have 
to be paid, and large profits and gi incomes are spent freely. 
There is, therefore, an immense demand for money in all its forms, 
not alone at the centres of industry, but throughout the length 
and breadth of the continent; in the remotest villages of the 
least settled territories as well as in New York itself. This, in a 
large measure, accounts for the strange fact that, notwithstandin 
the extraordinary export of geld from Europe to the United 
States to which we referred above, the gold held by the associated 
banks in that city is actually less now than it was two months 
ago. On the 12th of February the gold held by those banks ex- 
ceeded 13} millions sterling; but last Saturday it was very little 
more than 11} millions; a decrease in seven weeks of 2 millions 
sterling, although, as we have stated above, the export of gold 
from London alone in the past three months exceeded 2} millions 
sterling, and there has also been a considerable export from 
France. 

The extraordinary prosperity of the United States and the 
activity of business account, as we have said, for a large part of 
the export of gold to which we are referring; but a new cause has 
come into operation within the present year. When the Congress 
that came to an end at the beginning of March met last De- 
cember, it proceeded to pass a Bill for the refunding of the Five per 
Cents. and Six per Cents. which fall due this year, und it decided, 
contrary to the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury, to refund 
in bonds bearing not more than 3 per cent. interest. Asit foresaw 
that such bonds would not be likely to be taken in the open 
market, it proceeded to create an artificial market for them, by 
compelling the national banks to take these bonds. The national 
banks are bound to lodge, as security for their bank-note circula- 
tion, bonds of the United States. For every 100/. worth 
of such bonds they are allowed to issue go/. of notes, and by 
the existing law they are free to lodge any bonds of the United 
States, whatever rate of interest they bear. By the Bill, how- 
ever, which Congress passed in its last session, it was pro- 
vided that the new 3 per cent. bonds alone should be lodged as 
security for the notes. The sharper of the bank m rs foresaw 
that, if this Bill passed, the old bonds which they held would 
certainly fall in the market. Since so large an amount had to be 
got rid of to make way for the new bonds, the market must inevi- 
tably be over-supplied, and they A oceeded, therefore, quietly to 
sell some of their own old bonds. There was another motive 
actuating them. They resented the legislation of Congress, and 
they wished to show that such high-handed proceedings could be 
checkmated by the banks. The banks accordingly froceeded to 
withdraw the bonds lodged in the Treasury as security for their 
note circulation, and to do this they were obliged to pay into the 
Treasury the nominal value of those bonds, either in gold or in 
legal tenders. The amount so paid in was really small. It was 
not quite 3} millions sterling, but it created a scare throughout 
the United States. Ifthe banks should not only surrender their 
bank-note circulation, but also pay into the Treasury an equivalent 
amount of legal tenders for the surrender of this circulation, the 
total currency of the United States would be enormously 
contracted, prices in consequence would fall heavily, and the 
people engaged in business would be unable to obtain the accom- 
modation which they required, and would consequently be 

laced in a position of the most extreme embarrassment, if not, 
= fact, compelled to suspend payment. There was, therefore, an 
alarm very nearly approaching to panic, which was only put an 
end to by the vetoing of the Bili by the late President. Un- 
fortunately, the vetoing of the Bill did not repair the mischief 
which had been done. In consequence of the scare the prices of 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange fell from 10 to 17 per 
cent. Those who were compelled to sell lost heavily, and the 
banks themselves, it is understood, suffered severely. It will 
easily be seen that, if a borrower from one of the banks was 


obliged to sell out at a price 10 or 17 per cent. belo 
which he had given would probably have disappeared, and a 
would find himself in a position of the most extreme em 
ment. In a great many cases probably the borrower would be 
unable even to satisfy the full de of the banks; and the 
banks themselves, tinding the security they held much 
diminished, would often be seriously inconvenienced 
result has been very heavy losses in all the great to 
and no doubt in many of the smaller too; while 9 Teal” 
ing of uncertainty has been generated very unfavourable to 
the banks. People have been made to understand that 
quarrel between Congress and the banks may suddenly de. 
prive them of all means of obtaining the accommodation which 
they require in their business, and such a discovery generated q 
suspiciousness which is not easily allayed. This feeling of alarm 
has been prolonged by the decision of the Government not to, 
allow the banks to undo what has been done and to resume the 
circulation which they had surrendered. In consequence, there ig 
some contraction of the currency, though not a very great one 
But the mere contraction is of ‘less effect than the feeling of un- 
certainty and doubt which is prolonged, and which, above all 
things, is unfavourable to the banks. Lastly, there is uncertainty 
as to how the Government may provide for the bonds falling due, 
and what effect its action may have on the currency. How long 
this feeling may last it is impossible to say, but as ies as it con- 
tinues many of the banks will find it necessary to strengthen them- 
selves by keeping large gold reserves. The banks in New York 
hold the reserves for the whole country, and they are being con- 
stantly drawn upon by the banks of the interior for more and more 

old, so that, although they have received 3 or 4 millions sterling 
in gold during the current year from England and France, without 
reckoning the gold which has been produced in the United States 
itself, they yet hold 2 millions sterling of the metal less than they 
did seven weeks ago; and while their reserves are thus low, and 
the feeling of uncertainty continues, it is possible that gold may 
continue to be taken from Europe. It is possible, we say, for we 
do not think it is very probable, since the country is really fully 
supplied with gold already. But, on the other hand, it is to be 
borne in mind that in the United States, as well as here at home, 
there is always an expansion of the country currency in the months 
of April and May which would tend to keep down the reserves in 
the New York banks, and consequently may prolong the demand 
for gold. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 


i the midst of the bustle and excitement incident on the 
sending in of works of art to the Royal Academy, the ~—_ 
of Painter-Etchers opened its first exhibition. So mu 
has been said about this new Society, and the principles 
of its construction have been subjected to so much hot dis- 
cussion, that its formation has attracted considerable public 
curiosity. Some three months ago an invitation was sent to 
“every exhibiting painter or etcher in the United King- 
dom”—these big words at least are employed by the Councib 
in its prefatory note—and the result is the exhibition before us. 
We notice, however, the omission of some distinguished names 
among English etchers, those of Mr. Whistler, for instance, and of 
Dr. Evershed. However, the present show is of necessity ten- 
tative, and when we consider the difficulties that stood in the way 
of the executive Committee, the result is distinctly encouraging. 
Mr. Seymour Haden is the President, and Sir William Drake the 
honorary Secretary, of a Society that already includes on its 
council such men as Messrs, Alma Tadema, Legros, Marks, 
Poynter, and Ernest George. In future, the exhibitions of the 
Society must not contain etchings that have been previously 
published or exhibited ; in the present instance only, owing to the 
pressure of time, works already familiar to the public are per- 
mitted on the walls. Of the etchers whose work is thoroughly 
well known and appreciated, Mr. Seymour Haden is represented 
by twelveexamples; Mr. Legros by the same number of those 
admirable etchings in which, to our mind, he attains the 
very perfection of poetic simplicity; Mr. Ernest George by 
five of his singularly attractive studies of architecture; and 
Mr. Herkomer by his own portrait and those of his children, 
and by a mezzotint, which seems a little out of place here, though 
beautiful in itself. Having specitied these, we may briefly notice, 
in the order of the catalogue, a few specially striking works. % 
Otto Bacher (7-21) has learned, more than any recent etcher with 
whose work we are acquainted, to catch the spirit and style of 
Méryon in the treatment of buildings; the examples here exhibited 
are old bits of Venice. Mr. Colin Hunter's “Gare Loch” (118) 
is a study of sea-coast under a wild sky, treated in a very broad 
and heroic manner ; his “‘ Towing Fishing-Boats ” (122) is scarcely 
less successful. M. Meissonier’s tiny scraps, “‘ From Rabelais 
(124) and “The Sergeant” (125), should not be overlooked. Of 
ten examples of Mr. R. W. Macbeth, several are almost too literal 
renderings of pictures long since familiar to us; “A Sardine 
Fishery ” (134) is the most pleasing. Three American etchers, Mr. 
Duveneck, Mr. S. Colman and Mr. F. S. Church, demand special 
mention for the fresh and original feeling that pervades their very 
skilful etchings, Mr. Colman’s “Study from Nature upon Long 
Island ” (182) ‘being particularly charming. Mr. Helmick’s portraits 
of Carlyle (207 and 208) are very interesting, and would be still 
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more valuable if they were dated. Without doubt, two of the 
finest studies in the whole exhibition are two noble studies of 
cathedrals by Mr. A. H. Haig, “The Quiet Hour” (250) and 
«The Vesper Bell” (251). Of the etchings by Mr. OC. Storm de 
Gravesande, the most striking is “The Old Pier at Flushing” 
(305). Mr. Alma Tadema exhibits his well-known “ Tesselschade 
Visscher at Alkmaar” (367); and Mr. Tissot a number of charac- 
teristic works, too familiar to our readers to be mentioned in 
detail. A very fine eS in the nude (406), by Mr. Poynter, 
must not be overlooked. . On the whole, we can sincerely congra- 
tulate the Society of Painter-Etchers on its first exhibition. 

The Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street also held its 

ivate view on Saturday. We never had occasion to examine 
so large a number of works so universally unworthy of attention. 
Mediocrity and pretension have their own way unopposed at Suffolk 
Street, and there is something almost pathetic in the collection of 
so many pictures, some large, some small, but alike in this, that 

are all relatively bad. From this wide condemnation we 
can in conscience make but two exceptions, Mr. J. D. Watson's 
“ A Moonlight Walk,” and Mr. Henry Moore’s “On the Move,” 
ble specimens of the style familiar to those two accom- 
ished artists. The sculptures were numerous, but as bad as the 
intings. It is amazing that an artist of the repute of Mr. 
Acton-Adams should exhibit so fatuous a work as the marble bust 
of Mr. Bright in the North-West Room. 

It was a happy thought that prompted the countrymen of 
Petitot and Liotard to give us an opportunity of seeing what 
Switzerland is doing in contemporary art, and no one should fail 
to visit the “ Exposition des Beaux-Arts Suisses,” now open in 
Bond Street, if only to see the marvellous portrait of an old man, 
by M. Charles Vuillermet, which hangs in the place of honour. This 
powerful work is on a level with the best art now being produced 
in Europe. The wonderful freshness of the eyes and vigour of 
the face, the solid preg of the dirty hands complacently folded 
in one another, and the skill shown in the treatment of fur, cloth, 
and yelvet, are of such a quality as is rarely to be met 
with in a modern master. The extraordinary beauty of this 
ingle work should not prejudice the visitor against the more 
le and every-day merit of many of the other Swiss pictures. 
In painting their own mountains these artists, among whom we 
regret, not to find M. Loppé, are rarely successful. The large 
— of the Eiger Mountains, taken from the Great Bernese 

berland, by Albert Lugardon, is particularly hard and crude, 
M. Veillon has a very fresh and broadly-treated morning view 
of Monte Rosa from the Riffelberg (26),and M. Oh. Ziegler 
is quiet and true in his impression of Planpraz in the Valley of 
Chamouni (39). But, as a rule, the less ambitious landscapes and 

he figure-pieces demand more praise than the mountain pano- 
ramas. M. Henri Hébert exhibits a delightful composition of a 
arty just returned from a christening (19), beginning to carouse 
in. the quiet village street. The most prominent work in the 
Gallery, “‘ William Tell saving Baumgartner,” which has been 
borrowed from the Council Hall in Berne to be brought to 
London, is the work of M. Léonard Lugardon; it is a dusky and 
violent composition, reminding English visitors of the historic art 
of Fuseli and Hilton. M. F. Bocion’s “ Drying Nets on the 
Savoy Shore” (34), which hangs beside it, looks doubly modern 
by contrast, and is in every respect a more wholesome and 
sincere transcript from nature. A large picture by M. Eugéne 
Burnand (52) is full of vigour and spirited draughtsmanship ; 
it represents the engine of the village of Moudon, in the 
Canton de Vaud, rushing to the scene of a fire, The head 
of the restive horse on the left-hand side is particularly 
worthy of notice. M. A. Beaumont exhibits two interesting 
studies of living birds, “A Covey of Partridges” (6) and “A 
Brace of Woodcocks ” (57), which are full of character, and well 
inted. A case of Genevese enamel-paintings, including a ver 
utiful old clock, has more interest than a collection of sma 
works in sculpture by M.C. Topffner, whose native cleverness 
seems to be spoiled by affectations in the modern Italian spirit. 
ete Gallery contains a hr of bright and interesting 
Wor + 'y one fine specimen of M. Bastien Lepage, and paint- 
ings by Mr. Boughton, Me. Varley, and others, In the oles of 
honour hangs a laborious landscape by Mr. Leader, the merit of 
"the lish beauty begun las 

The exhibition o 0 i t t year 
at the Graphic much and contro- 
versy, that the proprietors have determined to keep it open, and to 
add to it a series of similar pictures contributed on the same 
understanding by leading French artists. There is no doubt that this 
was @ happy thought, and that the foreign element greatly enhances 
the interest of the exhibition. The English artists hold their own 
against the French better than might have been expected, making 
3° quietness and refinement for what they lack in brilliant 

ect. M. Carolus Duran sends a very florid laughing lady, 
painted of course with t élan, but of a complexion too 
studiously cold in tone; while M. Cot exhibits a dark-eyed 
Woman of serious Spanish type, wrapped in a black lace 
mantilla; Mr. Alma Tadema’s eager damsel with the gold hair 
dividing the joyous from the pensive maiden. M. Henri Lévy is 
represented by a very haughty dame, theatrical and self-conscious, 
from whom we retire in disma , to take refuge with M. Goupil’s 
gentle and indolent beauty, who smiles at us coquettishly from 

orb of an immense hat of pink silk. The sweet and fresh 
fenne face that M. Gustave Jacquet has painted will, in all pro- 
bility, be the favourite among English visitors. The Gallery 


also contains an ambitious patriotic painting, by Mr. C. E. 
Fripp, of the death of Lieutenants Coghill and Melville at 
the battle of Isandlwhana. As a work of art, the picture is 
poor and stagey. One of the officers stands in a very ex- 
traordinary position, striding over the prostrate figure of his 
comrade, while five Zulus advance with their bucklers and asse- 
gais to destroy him. The uniforms of the officers show no 
traces of the fact that they had had a hard day's fighting, had 
been thrown from their horses, had been soaked in the river, and 
scratched by rocks and bushes. The composition would serve very 
well as the illustration to a newspaper, but it is unworthy of the 
prominence here given it as a painting. 

The Graphic Gallery well rewards a visit, if only for the sake 
of the brilliant display of works in black and white which 
adorn its walls, In no Leiaeh of art has the younger school in 
England shown so much singular excellence and progress as in 
that of design, as it is fostered by the large engravings in the 
Graphic. Several of the most prominent of our younger painters 
learned the elements of their art in the service of this newspaper, 
in which they were trained on a rough-and-ready system of their 
own devising. Mr. Herkomer has publicly acknowledged his great 
debt to this training, and we have no doubt that Mr. Small, Mr. 
Fildes, Mr. Frank Holl, Mr. Wirgman, and many others would 
say the same as regards their own start in the profession. An 
examination of the recent drawings on the walls of the Graphic 
Gallery gives us the impression that the falling off in the illustra- 
tion of the paper which has been lamentably obvious within the 
last year or two is the fault, not of the artists, but of the en- 
gravers. If we compare the published copy of Mr. O. Green’s 
head of a fireman with the powerful drawing here exhibited, we 
are startled to see how careless and inadequate is the present 
system of reproduction. The Graphic at one time took so 
high a place as an educator of public taste, that it is little 
to its credit that in its present condition of prosperity it should 
be content to supply its purchasers with engraving that does an 
injustice to the artists it employs. Among the drawings kere we 
note Mr. Arthur Hopkins’s “Garden Party at Marlborough 
House,” “ Look Ahead, Sir,” and “ Dancing the Reel o’ Tulloch ”; 
Mr. Small’s “ At the Royal Academy,” and both his studies of 
Steeplechasing ”; Mr. S. E, Waller’s “ European Happy 
and Mr. ©. Green's “Firing the Royal Salute from H.M.S. 
Hercules,” a3 works of so much vigour, delicacy, and originality, 
that they absolutely demand worthy rendering from an engraver. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


ag latest Bach Choir concert contained three pieces only, a 
Sanctus in D Major by Bach, the cantata Alerander’s Feast, 
by Handel, and Brahm’s Requiem. The Sanctus, which is one of 
four published in the Eleventh Volume of the Leipzig Bach 
Society, was written by Bach during his residence at Leipzig - 
between 1723 and 1750, and exhibits all the thoughtful concen- 
tration of his great genius during these the most musically prolific 
years of his life. It was written for four voices, with accompani- 
ment for violins, cornetto, violas, and a figured basso continuo, the 
chords of the last being only indicated, to be filled up by the 
organist, which on this occasion had been skilfully accomplished 
by Mr. E. Prout. The Choir showed by their performance that 
they had given the work their earnest study, although the lights 
and shades might have been more clearly marked. 

Handel’s magnificent setting of Dryden’s “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” known as Alexander's Feast, followed. The custom of 
celebrating St. Cecilia’s Day, November 22, has been universal, and 
has existed in very many countries. The earliest celebration on re- 
cord was held under the auspices of a Society in Normandy called 
“Le Puy de Musique” as far backas 1571. In England the custom 
does not seem to have been established till much later. In 1683 
“ The Musical Society,” we are told by the Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, “ held the first series of annual celebrations. Their 

ractice was to attend Divine worship (usually at St. Bride’s 
Ehurch), when a choral service and anthem, with orchestral 
accompaniments, were performed (often com expressly for the 
festival), and a sermon, usually in defence of cathedral music, was 
preached. They then repaired to another place (commonly Sta- 
tioners’ Hall), where an ode in praise of music, written and com- 
posed expressly for the occasion, was performed, after which they 
sat down to an entertainment ”—presumably a dinner. These 
festivals were continued annually, with a few a i until 1703, 
when they became occasional. Alerander’s Feast, which had 
already been set for the festival of 1697, by Jeremiah Clarke, 
was produced by Handel for one of these occasional festivals, 
which took place in 1736, not, however, on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
but on February 19, at Covent Garden Theatre. Though, as 
we think, undeservedly one of the comparatively less known of 
Handel's works, Alevander’s Feast is really a great work as it 
now stands with Mozart’s accompaniment, and the popularity of 
such numbers as “ Bacchus ever fair and young,” and “ Revenge, 
revenge, Timotheus cries,” show that the public are willing to 
listen to the music when they have a chance. The solo parts 
on this occasion were sustained by Mrs. Osgood and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley, and it is perhaps unn to say that their 
performance was worthy of the none which each of these 
singers has earned. As far as the Bach Choir are concerned, we 
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may here remark that it would tend greatly to the better render- 
ing of the works they undertake if, as a body, they would attend 
a little more to the conductor's beat. From the want of this pre- 
sumably there appeared an irresoluteness in their attack at several 
points during the performance, which marred the effect that might 
otherwise have been produced. A well-known conductor once 
told us that he expected each member of his choir to look at him 
at least once in every bar of music in which he took part, and 
there can be little doubt that his expectations were reasonable. 
If this matter were more attended to we should not have to 
listen to an orchestra laboriously dragging a chorus after it, and, 
as we have said before, effects could be ,produced which other- 
wise are impossible,. This fault was most marked, however, 
during Brahm’s “ Deutsches Requiem,” a work which, above all 
things, ey or ticular attention in these points. The lovely 
number, “ Behold, all flesh is as the grass,” became almost wearisome 
in its want of preciseness, and in the pieces where the choir has 
to sing with the solo voices the fault was too apparent. We 
have no desire to criticize an amateur choir severely ; but, bear- 
ing in mind what amateurs can do, and have done, in choral 
singing, we think it not altogether unfair to point out a fault 
like this. The Bach Choir is composed of excellent material, and 
we doubt not that, with more attention to such points as this, it 
ies become one of the leading choirs in the country. 

t might almost be said that the English musical public is 
suffering from an epidemic of Berlioz. Whether the special favour 
shown to the composer’s works arises through mere curiosity or 
from a genuine admiration of his extraordinary genius time alone 
can show ; but, at my rate, the fact remains that they attract large 
audiences whenever they are performed. The Philharmonic Society 
performed for the second time this season, and, by desire, the 
dramatic symphony Romeo and Juliet, by this composer. With 
such a finished orchestra as Mr. Cusins the good fortune to 
conduct, it was evident that justice would be done to the work; 
but, although we can speak in nothing but praise of the perform- 
ance as far as the orchestra, choir, and soloists are concerned, we 
must admit that we were somewhat disappointed at the results. 
‘Whether our expectations were larger than they should have been 
‘we cannot say, but it certainly seems to us that the work does not 
rank, as the analytical programme of the PhilharmonicSociety says it 
does, “amongst the highest efforts of modern music.” Romeo and 
‘Juliet was written in response to a wish expressed by Paganini, which 
‘he backed by a munificent donation of 20,000 francs, that Berlioz 
‘would write a work “ of hitherto unknown design and dimension.” 
Berlioz laboured, as he tells us, for seven months persistently at 
the work, and at least succeeded in producing that which Paganini 
desired. Its design is broad, and its dimensions, for the age in 
which it was com , are Titanic. To quote the programme, 
the work “demands a gigantic orchestra, including at least four 
harps, a stringed band of sixty performers, and a full complement 
of brass and percussion, a large chorus, a small chorus of thirteen 
‘picked voices, besides three soloists, and the task which he sets 
these various executants is commensurate to their number.” 
Paganini, as Berlioz pathetically tells us, never even heard or read 
the work, for, just as it was ready, he died at Nice. 

The work begins with an “ Allegro fugato,” one of the most 
striking parts of the whole work, representing the fight between 
the Montagues and Capulets and the subsequent interference of the 
Prince. The prologue is delivered by the thirteen picked voices 
mentioned above, and leads to a very characteristic air, the first 
words of which, “First vows of love, first ecstasy,” sufficiently in- 
dicute the tenour, and, after a short choral recitative, to a Scher- 
zetto on the subject of Queen Mab. One of the most prominent 
features of Berlioz’s genius is eccentricity combined with an almost 

rfect mastery of the exigencies of his art, and this is certainly 
oa shown in this remarkable Scherzetto of Queen Mab, where 
the composer produces effects which it is difficult to describe. 
* Romeo alone,” the name given to the early portion of the second 
movement, is remarkable for the ingenious way in which two sec- 
tions, a Larghetto and an Allegro, are blended together, though dis- 
tinetly traceable in the latter part of the movement. is is 
followed by a few bars, indicative of a calm night, which lead to 
a double chorus of male voices of revellers, Here, as in the 
pany og Chorus in Z’Enfance du Christ, Berlioz wrote the choruses 
to be sung behind the stage, and we are glad to say, on this 
occasion, the result was better than it was at the performance of the 
sacred cantata. A love scene ensues, an instrumental piece of great 
beauty, when the composer suddenly returns to Queen Mab in an- 
other Scherzo. The funeral procession of Juliet follows this 
number, and it is too evident that the Scherzo had been written to 
make a division between the pathetic love scene and the funeral 
procession. The consequence is that the Scherzo suffers in one’s 
esteem as a stop-gap, and being a subject already treated is 
rather meaningless; added to which there is an unpleasant use of 
bells and jingling instruments which injures the effect of the 
music. er the funeral procession, Friar Laurence makes an ex- 
planation, and effects a reconciligtion between the rival families. 
“ The Oath of Reconciliation” is a very striking piece of dra- 
matic composition, and brings the symphony to a fitting close. 
Perhaps our disappointment in Romeo and Juliet may be such as 
will always follow the performance of programme music. The 
notes that may represent the groans of a person suffering from 
poison to one mind may simply suggest something rather comic 
than otherwise to another, if ‘theae notes are not accompanied by 


the dramatic effects of the stage; and it must be conceded that 
to be forced to search in the pages of an analytical programme 


for the meaning which the composer wishes to give eaeks in 
startling passages is somewhat taxing to the 
lated to interfere with the just appreciation of the music, Mig 
Hope Glenn, who sang her solo in admirable style ; Mr, Boyle « 
and Signor Ghilberti were the soloists. ’ 


REVIEWS. 


TURKISH ARMENIA AND EASTERN ASIA MINOR® . 


AY fe TOZER, favourably known by his two volumes on the 
iV Highlands of Turkey published in 1869, began his later 
excursion at Samsoun and ended it at Trebizond. These two 
places, roughly speaking, lie two hundred miles apart, on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea. But before he got back to his 
rer of re-embarkation the author had made a circuit of fifteen 
undred miles over fertile valleys and brown hills, and had sta 
at the towns of Amasia, Yeuzgalt, Kaiserich, Sivas, Kh 
Bitlis, and Erzeroum. He also crossed Lake Van in an open boa 
and climbed the heights of Mount Argzeus and Mount Sipan. The 
whole of this tour, with the exception of the lake in question and 
two or three steep ascents, was accomplished on horseback. Mp 
Tozer certainly possesses some of the essential qualifications 
for a traveller in the East, and his style is remarkable for 
accuracy and clearness. He was proof against flies and hea‘ 
dirty lodgings, and dusty roads. He was an adept in getting the 
most out of Greek servants, Mahommedan policemen, and Turkish 
Pashas. The only thing that seems to foes given him serious 
annoyance was the impertinent curiosity of the Armenian com. 
munity, though this intrusion appears to us venial on the part of 
some Orientals who see one new European face in about two 
A Fellow and Tutor of Exeter, as might be expected, is a good 
classic and is familiar with the geography of Strabo and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. We gather from this and his 
revious work that he is a proficient in modern Greek. Of the 
urkish language he has but a slight knowledge, and, in 
he makes no pretensions to the title of an Oriental scholar— 
for instance, he seems to have little or no appreciation of the 
component parts of Turkish, and of the influx of Persian and 
Arabic or Aryan and Semitic words into what is a branch of 
the Turanian family. Neither, again, is it desirable that an 
Oxford Don should develop into a politician and pamphleteer; 
and we much prefer, as Sydney Smith once said, that he 
should have correct and orthodox views of the Preterpluperfect 
Tense, the Paulo Post Futurum, and the Middle Voice, than that 
he should print crude speculations about Russian interference 
and Turkish misrule. It is impossible, however, that the narrative 
of travel by a well-read and intelligent Englishman should not 
afford some material for the discussion of these perplexing topics. 
Mr. Tozer seems to have made light of physical discomforts and 
lugubrious Several times he was warned against 
brigands and Kurds. But he mixed familiarly with these wild 
mountaineers, drank their coffee, and slept in their tents. Rumours 
of other highwaymen invariably died away or had no real exist- 
ence, though on one occasion Mr. Tozer and his companion were 
themselves mistaken fortwo “ gentlemen ofthe road” by some peasants 
who watched them anxiously from behind a rock. The belief that 
they were railway surveyors was widespread and not evanescent. 
At the hands of German and American missionaries ‘they ex- 
perienced great hospitality, nor were Armenians, Turkish Pashas, 
and Dere Beys, or hereditary Governors, at all backward in their 
kind treatment of the strangers. It was a great relief to exehange 
the dirt and inconvenience of a second-rate serai, or a tent pitched 
on some heaps of refuse in a native bazaar, for the airy and cool 
apartments of a polite Oriental or a European who had made his 
residence as comfortable as circumstances would permit. The 
whole trip was compressed into about two and a half months; 
and though it was very hot in the defiles and valleys and bitterly 
cold in the hills, the travellers were never drenched with rain, 
nor do they seem to have suffered from malaria. These travel- 
lers were no sportsmen. ‘There is an occasional mention of 
waders and divers, plovers and herons, and Mr. Tozer, on see- 
ing a fine hare in the forest of Argseus, may have wished for 
gun and for a fat hes when he heard of delicate trout im the 
mountain streams. But partridges and quail and splendid eagles 
sailed away unmolested by gentlemen wholly taken up with 
rock-chambers and sacred manuscripts, and the resemblance 
tween Egyptian hieroglyphics and the inscriptions of the Hittites. 
To say the truth, the eye ere of historical and antiquarian 
disquisitions into a traveller's journal is occasionally hazardous. 
Readers who wish to know how far the population suffered from 
famine, or what are the precise disabilities of Greek and Armeman 
subjects, or to what lengths the uncontrolled despotism of a Kasm- 
mink may reach, turn away disappointed from speculations 
about the geography of Strabo and the horseshoe arches of early 
Arab builders. It is fair, however, to state that Mr. Tozer has 
carefully read and compared all the works of recent writers oD 
these difficult topics. He nowhere undervalues the labours of his 


* Turkish Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor. By the Rev. ered 
Fanshawe Tozer, M.A., F.R.G.S., Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter Col , ese, 
Oxford, and Author of “Researches in the Highlands of Turkey,” &¢ 
London: Longmans. 1881. 
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predecessors 5 nor does he propre new theories with the air of 
an infallible authority ; and his classical and Scriptural allusions 
ate appropriate, suggestive, and correct. Amongst other strange 
traditions, we are reminded of an alleged immigration of some 
Hindus into the plain of Mush, in the country of the Kurds, near 
the celebrated monastery of Surp Garabed, or St. John the Baptist. 
The account of Zenobius, as quoted by Mr. Tozer, is that two 
Hindu brothers named Demetr and Keisanéy, were banished from 
their native country on account of treason against their king, 
Dinaskey ; that they founded a city in the plain of Mush, which 
they named Vishap or Dragon; that they begat three sons, Kuar, 
Meghti, and Horain; and that they left descendants who were 
black, long-haired, and extremely ugly and unpleasant to the sight. 
Demetr is obviously Greek, or a Greek equivalent for some Sanskrit 
word. Keisanéy might be a metamorphose from any of the Hindu 
names beginning with k—Kalicharan, or Kashinath. Kuar is 
clearly Kumar or Koonwar, the well-known term for the eldest son 
a Raja; and Horain would be easily corrupted from Hari Narayan. 
@ have been unable to hit on any Sanskrit word for dragon or 
erpent which bears any resemblance to Vishap, and we think it 
fe more likely that Hindus should have given to any town of 
their own creation in a foreign land, the not uncommon appella- 
tion of Vishnupur or the city of Vishnu. The first syllable of 
iti means cloud, but any endeavour to penetrate the real 
Sanskrit hidden under the loose phraseology of a Greek of the 
time of Hadrian is in reality mere guesswork. It is better to 
leave: this and other problems to be discussed at their leisure by 
careful students of the book. The sphinxes in the neighbourhood 
of Euyuk and the bas-reliefs with priests intent on sacrifice ; 
similar relics at Yazili-Kaya in that neighbourhood ; the rock- 
chambers on the river Halys, which the Turks now call Kuzzil 
Irmak or the Red River, from the colour of its deposit; the 
neiform inscriptions at Palu, with the dwelling-place of St. 
ezrop, the Armenian saint who invented the alphabet of that 
anguage and translated the Scriptures into it; the trilingual in- 
¢ription at the Castle of Van on the lake of that name; and the 
overy of a Roman tablet, of the date of Nero, at the town of 
ut—are all interesting in their several ways; but they are 
t amongst the ordinary incidents of travel; they do not excite 
e imagination of intending explorers like descriptions of scenery, 
d we own to a preference for those parts of the book which 
reat of mountains and defiles not yet overrun by American sight- 
seers and members of the Alpine Club. 
A glance at the illustration of the rocky pinnacles of Mount 
us ought to be sufficient to send a thrill of delight through 
the heart of Mr. Whymper. From a ridge where the crevasses 
were still filled with snow, Mr. Tozer looked up at lofty pinnacles 
of red porphyritic rock, “some fifty feet above him, but judi- 
¢iously made no attempt to scale peaks which he nevertheless did 
uot yenture to pronounce impracticable. Nothing in the shape of 
aréte or icy slope can, indeed, deserve that term in these days, 
ecially as there can be no difficulty about breathing at a 
height of thirteen thousand feet. To an unpractised climber 
it would seem either that any one of the peaks could be scaled 
by a “bauld cragsman ” such as Edie Ochiltre in his younger 
days, and Francie of Fowlsheugh who upluckily broke his 
neck on the Dunbuy of Slaines, or else that it would be easy 
to fly a kite and send an arrow with a line attached to it 
over one of the projections, and then make the ascent by 
thicker ropes bauled up afterwards. To reach the base of the 
pinnacles Mr. Tozer had to pass the previous night in a tent at 
an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, start by moonlight at two 
in the morning, and breakfast on the summit, after witnessing a 
rious sunrise, One of the journey was perilous owing to 
jose stones and friable rocks, but. the view was splendid, the eye 
aking in Anti-Taurus to the east, the Allah Dagh to the south- 
west, sundry small lakes, the-town of Kaiserieh, and a long tract 
of undulating plains. The ancient idea that the Euxine and the 
Mediterranean could be seen from the summit is entirely ex- 
ploded, and Argeeus.has long fallen into the category of extinct 
Foleanoes. Not less interesting is the account of Lake Van. An 
inland sea, of which the waters are salt, 5,000 feet above the sea 
level, ninety miles in length, and at its broadest thirty miles, 
with a volcano at one spot, an ancient castle with chambers 
¢ut in the rock at another, and an inscription in the same material, 
“completely inaccessible both from above and from below,” must be 
not. only worth seeing but also, worth going to see. Here too 
Was another mountain to be ascended, with crevasses full of water, 
id occasional masses of snow. A tliick mist took off some- 
thing of the traveller’s enjoyment, but Mount Ararat was con- 
spicuous in the distance towering above everything else. When 
pan with its Mahometan traditions about Noah and the ark, 
had been “done,” the lake had to be crossed. ‘There was some 
talk of a small steamer sent out in pieces to the American mission, 
but it had not been launched or it was not available, and the 
passage from the foot of Mount Sipan to the town of Van was 
mplished in a flat-bottomed boat of primitive construc- 
Hon. The oars and sails were much out of order, but a little 
athe a set everything to rights, and the transit caused no 
Other inconvenience but the sea-sickness of certain Turks, 
fellow- passengers, The town of Van, at the south-eastern 
mer of the lake, is notoriously unhealthy owing to filth and 
marshy low ground; and the missionaries and Vice-Consuls of 
erent nations wisely live out of the town. The remainder of 
the journey by Erzeroum, Baiburt, and Trebizond was marked by 


no special incidents beyond that of the visit to the Kurdish en- 
campment already noticed. 

e haye said that Mr. Tozer inclines to classics and antiquities 
rather than to politics ; and we cannot blame him for not having 
shot off his arrows in a direction of which he never thought. 
But occasional sketches are sometimes of more value than elabo- 
rate pictures; and the following observations appear to have 
forced themselves on Mr, Tozer's mind. Turkish administration 
was corrupt and venial, and Christians were often at a dis- 
advantage before a native tribunal. But, if justice had to be 
bought, Christians were the wealthiest and could better afford to 
buy it. Taxation was heavy, though provisions were cheap and 
plentiful, except, of course, in seasons of famine; and the vexa- 
tious and stupid practice of collecting the tax in kind at the 
season of harvest, and not allowing the cultivator to store a 
perishable crop until the tax-gatherer had inspected it, was still 
in force. No one connected with Settlements of Land Revenue 
expects that taxation in kind could at once be converted into 
money payments; but the adherence of Turkish officials all over 
the Last to the system that secures the minimum of return with 
the maximum of worry and oppression, is one of the most hopeless 
features about the government of the Sultan. There was a dis- 
position to welcome Russian advance. The youth of the nation 
had, indeed, been sent in numbers to perish at Plevna and else- 
where; but those who returned spoke of their kind treatment as 
prisoners. It is fair to note that the disappearance of the popula- 
tion in some provinces has been attributed neither to famine nor to 
Pashas, but to the rapacity of Seljukian nobles, who, centuries 
ago, effected the ruin of agriculture and turned arable lands into 

astoral tracts. Mr. Tozer hasa word to say in favour of the 

ere Beys or hereditary Pashas. No doubt they are autocratic 
and independent, but they had more interest in the welfare of the 
population than a succession of hungry Governors, changed every 
five years. The appointment of new English military consuls had 
naturally caused some sensation; and Mr. Tozer, adopting some of 
the commonplaces of the present day, is driven to look to a “ de- 
velopment of local self-government” as a remedy for misrule. 
This sort of reform, we will venture to say, has never yet sprung 
up in a community ground down by irresponsible despotism. It 
requires a just, strong, and beneficent ruler to teach an abject com- 
munity how to govern themselves; and the very slow progress 
made by us in India, under ten times more favourable circum- 
stances, ought to warn men against putting any trust in Ultra- 
Liberal slipslop and cant. Some remarks about the objects of 
missionaries, and the importance of their promoting education 
without interfering with the existing churches in Armenia, are 
conceived in a really liberal and judicious spirit. Those who feel 
inclined to follow the author will do well to imitate his candour 
and sincerity ; and, if they wish to profit by any of his counsels, 
they will try and select any month except the Ramzan for their 
tour, Mahometans, debarred from eating and even smoking be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, turn night into day. Every one is 
sleepy or sulky in the morning when the time for action is come. 
Breakfast is not ready ; horses are not shod; tents are not struck; 
minutes lost are not recovered; and vows, with their snares, pit- 
falls, and rare dispensations, are never more entangling and annoy- 
ing than in this movable Mahometan fast 


THE PRACTICAL FISHERMAN.* 


a a angler’s library is a very large and, if the angler began col- 
lecting in recent years, a very expensive one. Works de- 
voted to this subject fill pages of the old booksellers’ catalogues, 
and copies of the first edition of Walton cost at least fifteen pounds. 
Mr. Keene has added a cheap and compendious volume, which is 
worthy of the angler’s notice use it is practical, full of agree- 
able anecdote, and rendered amusing by the high spirits and 
genial conceit of the author. He may not have “ killed more 
salmon with the rod than any one man ever did,” like Lord 
Home, but he has been a mighty slayer of perch in Virginia 
Water and of trout at Chertsey. He has had experience of most 
kinds of known and of several sorts of, to us, unknown angling. 
He is thus able to describe “ wrinkles” of a strangely sagacious 
character. He has fished with cherries, and cheese, and 
potatoes, and peas. “An admirable bait for pike,” he says, is 
“the end of a calf’s tail tied on a double hook and large green 
beads for eyes.” As the Germans make “cures” out of every- 
thing down to boiled pine twigs, so pike will bite at anything. 
Why not an ox-tail with large brass buttons for eyes? Mr. 
Keene may yet have excellent sport with this singular lure (the 
idea is not copyright) in Virginia Water. 

Though there is plenty of method and of ichthyology in Mr. 
Keene's book, we prefer to follow his remarks in a discursive 
spirit. He himself is very discursive, and, like all anglers, rejoices 
in stories about his own feats and strange experiences. Mr. Keene 
defends his favourite pastime against the unworthy sneers of 
Byron, Dr. Johnson, and Plutarch, who calls angling “a filthy, 
base, illiberal employment.” Plutarch, like Habakkuk, was 
“capable of anything.” We rather side with the moribund 
“ Mr. T.,” who, hearing on his deathbed that a great Thames 
trout had been Leipeaced, “‘ feasted his eyes upon it, and soon after- 
wards closed them for ever.” So popular is fishing, that there are 


* The Practical Fisherman. By J.H. Keene. London: Bazaar Office. 
1881. 
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over eighty clubs in the metropolitan district, the members of 
which, we presume, divert themselves with the perch, the gud- 
geon, the roach, and other familiar creatures. It is reckoned that 
there are fifty thousand anglers in England and Wales, and, if we 
may judge from bitter experience, about two millions in Scotland. 
In that country the rivers, which were deserted fifteen years ago, 
are now almost as crowded as the picture galleries on private view 
days. The landlords in one of the Border districts have ve 
generously thrown open their trouting water, we believe, to 
the townspeople who will pay a purely nominal subscription. 
Thus it is hoped to enlist the public against the abominable 
practices of poachers, who net the pools and streams, deprive their 
neighbours of a healthy and salutary pastime, and do their best 
to drive them to the diversions of the public-house. 

Mr. Keene, like most writers on sporting topics, is fond of clas- 
sical quotations, and dabbles in the thin water at the edge of the 
history of angling. He thinks the ancient Egyptians were artistic 
anglers, but does not mention that those among them who, 
worshipping the pike and the braise, would eat no fish at all because 
the hook might have caught one of their sacred animals. As a 
proof that the Greeks knew a thing or two he quotes the hard 

e, Odyssey XII. 252, but does not explain the motives that 
induce the angler “ to cast into the deep the horn of an ox of the 
homestead,” or “the horn of the shelterless ox,” as a Cambridge 
scholar prefers to render it. Did a little piece of horn protect the 
line from the bite of a fish, or were horns thought valuable as 
ground-bait? They seem almost as attractive as a calf's tail with 
green beads for eyes. Mr. Keene also reprints some of the queer 
magical compounds in which the medizeval anglers expected to 
find advantage. The foot of a heron’s leg is certainly a difficult 
substance to procure, though more attainable than the prima 
materies, which one must obtain before beginning certain experiments 
in alchemy. The Apothecary Royal of Louis XIV. has very pro- 
fessional ideas of sport. “ Take of man’s fat and cat’s fat, of each half 
an ounce; mummy, finely powdered, three drachms ; cummin seed, 
one drachm ; distilled oil of aniseed and spike, of each six drops; 
civet, two grains ; and camphire, four grains. Make an ointment 
secundum artem. When you angle with this, anoint eight inches 
of line next the hook.” Mr. Keene does not know where the three 
ounces of mummy are to be procured ; and, indeed, the specific is 
no longer so popular as it was in the reign of Louis XIV. 

Mr. Keene cannot make up his mind as to the sense of hearing 
in fish. If carp come to the whistle of the keeper, they must hear 
much like other animals. As a rule, fish are not disturbed by 
noise which produces no t vibration of the water, as is done, 
for example, by firing a rifle in their neighbourhood, or trampling 
heavily on the boards of a punt. Mr. Keene doubts, as most 
anglers are inclined to do, whether fish are very sensitive to pain. 
He mentions a case in which he and a friend hooked and caught 
the same perch. Apparently, one of them hooked the fish foul, 
by accident. We have seen a perch take the bait of two anglers, 
fishing near each other, so that both raised their rods, and drew 
out the perch suspended in the middle. Mr. Keene also notes the 
senseless yoracity of a carp of six pounds weight that “took no 
less than three potatoes and hooks belonging to three different 
anglers, myself included.” In another case, a pike, well hooked, 
broke away, and a few minutes afterwards was captured 
with the broken tackle in his mouth. Mr. Keene has two 
examples of this, and it is Mr. Henderson, we think, in 
his Life as an Angler, who declares that he has hooked a 
pike, landed it, returned it to the water, and recaptured it 
again and again. We ourselves are acquainted with a case in 
which the same almost incredible eagerness and indifference was 
displayed by a perch. He lived in a small pond, was almost 
tame, and appeared to enter readily into the spirit of the sport. 
Mr. Keene appears to hold that fish rather like being caught ; it is 
@ new sensation in the annals of an uneventful life. “ It appre- 
ciates at once that its movements are not absolutely free. But I 
conceive that this resistance only heightens the enjoyment of its 
capture of the bait.” Thus the fish supposes himself to be 
‘playing ” the bait, while the — reckons that heis playing 

heartily share the faith of Mr. 
Keene. 

Space does not permit us to follow his account of all the fish of 
Britain. He is much attached to h-fishing, which we have 
always regarded as a sport for children. But if, in angling for 
perch at Chertsey, a man may come across and land a six-pound 
trout, as Mr. Keene did, that is another affair. His most im- 
portant chapters, naturally, are those concerned with salmon and 
trout. He mentions the capture (in the Dart) of a parr weighin 
almost a quarter of a pound. But was this a genuine parr 
Many burn trout are marked with the same blue spots, like the 
impressions of finger-tips, which are notable in the parr. But the 

oung of the on has other distinctions; for example, he 
aes a peculiar, silvery hue, and only one row of pink spots, while 
in our experience he does not exceed a wy small size. Mr. 
Keene, of course, is exercised about the food of the salmon. Nothing 
is ever found in the stomach of the fish, yet he not only rises at 
flies which are like nothing in nature, but may be captured with 
worm and minnow. Now, even if he leaps at flies in curiosity, 
or in a bad temper with the gaudy object, he can only take worms 
as food. Thus it appears that the salmon cannot be like the 
poet “lunching on a lily,” or like Charles Baudelaire when he 
stayed with a friend all day and declined refreshment, saying, “ I 
never breakfast,” “‘I don't eat dinner,” “I am forbidden supper 
by my physician.” The salmon eats something or other, and the 


bold theory has been suggested that his gastric juice ig «jn. 
stantaneous,” like a photographic process, and leaves no traces of 
his food behind. We cannot decide the differences of opinion about 
flies which divide piscatorial thinkers. The local keeper is the 
best guide, and will suggest the proper “ Butcher ” or “ Harriet» 
when a man’s own experience is at fault. Mr. Keene prefers to 
fish up salmon streams, in which opinion, we think, he stands 
almost alone. But he is not bigoted in his adherence to Mr. 
Stewart's and Mr. Henderson’s doctrine of fishing up trout 
streams. There can be no reasonable doubt, in spite of Mr 
Pennel, that all the advantages are on the side of fishing up, 
You approach the trout from behind, and are thus enables 
to fish the thin shallow water at the foot of pools where 
trout lie, and in June take the worm greedily. We agree 
with Mr. Keene in disliking, or rather detesting, worm-fishing ; 
but it is certain that the best and largest trout are to be taken 
thus in the finest condition, when they refuse to look at the fly 
Again, a hooked fish is dragged down into water already fished 
over. We doubt if the gambols of a hooked trout very much 
disturb his neighbours. But it is better not to give him the 
chance. No logic is so satisfactory as experience. Examine the 
baskets of anglers who fish up, and of those who fish down, stream, 
and a conclusion will instantly be reached. In large rivers, like 
the Tweed,a compromise may te suggested. The near side should 
be fished up, but it is so hard to wade against a deep and strong 
stream that we may be allowed to fish down the opposite bank, 
which is generally pretty distant, so that the angler is less likely 
to be observed by, and to frighten, his prey. 

Mr. Keene goes at length into the controversy about trout flies, 
English anglers seem to prefer close and frequently changed 
imitations of the fly on the water. In Scotland we are con- 
vinced that Mr. Stewart's opinion is right. “A black, brown, 
red, and dun-coloured fly, used together, and varied in size 
according to circumstances, will at any time Kill as well, and 
even better, than the most elaborate collections arranged for 
every month of the year.” Mr. Stewart's Scotch experience 
was so ample, and his skill so great, that anglers going 
North had better submit to kis advice. But Southern trout may 
be more curious and sophisticated. People with local experience 
ought to know best. Mr. Keene is not a strenuous disciple of 
Mr. Stewart. Much practical lore may be gained from his 
chapters on tackle. We may close our notice of a good-humoured 
and lively book with a quotation of Mr. Keene’s story about the 
Thames trout and the cockroach. He had tried the trout with 
every imaginable bait, except the calf’s tail and a young swallow, 
which Mr, Colquhoun has known to prove very deadly. At last 
the happy thought “ cockroach !” occurred to his mind :— 

No sooner the thought, than the rod is put together. The finest gut 
bottom is attached, a No. 7 hook thereto spliced, and a cockroach lightly 
impaled. By standing on the crown of a willow, some 15 yds. off, I could 
see the head of my quarry, though he could scarcely see me by reason of 
the natural exigencies of the laws governing refraction and reflection. 
Very quietly I let my bait down on the water, and paid out the fine line 
to within 3 ft, or 4 ft. of the nose of the trout. Now had arrived the time 
for finessing ; with the utmost circumspection, with a slow, fluent, glidi 
motion, the cockroach was lowered on—on—on—till within a few inches 
the fish’s mouth. ‘Then I withdrew it, as if to take it entirely from the 
water. No notice took he. My heart again failed me, well nigh at least, 
for I had tried by this time persistently for some weeks to capture this. 
lordly fish, and as each failure was added to its predecessor my desire of 
possession naturally grew greater and greater. However, I very, bin 
gently moved up a few yards, and again watched the bait down tow 
the stolid fish. This time the cockroach had sunk deeper in the water, and, 
with a sort of chuckle, I watched it gradually approach his muzzle in the 
same plane, and not as before, rather above. As it neared him, to my in- 
expressible joy, I saw his under lip show as if it had, by some mechanical 
impulse connected with the bait, autematically moved. Nearer passed the 
hait onwards, the jaw lowered yet, and, like a child taking a sop, like an 
unfledged bird taking in a worm, it passed behind the portals of that 
polished head. With suppressed breath and palpitating heart I counted— 
one, two, three, four, five—then, with a side movement, I struck ; not 
violently, but swiftly ; not mightily, but strongly. Ye gods, he was hooked, 
and out yards in the stream he sped ! F 

Of course he was only landed after the usual interregnum of splendid 
struggling, and I became the hero of the hour in the possession of this 
splendid fish. 


BRAEMAR.* 


DMIRING the grandeur and beauties of Braemar almost as 
much as the writer of the volumes before us, we were dis- 
appointed to find that her book was a novel. We had hoped for 
something in the style of Mr. Hill Burton’s Range of the Cairn- 
gorms, a charming little monograph on the loftiest group of the 
Grampians, which we believe is out of print. There is a wide 
field for a fervent and sympathetic artist in painting scenes 
in the rugged wilderness of forest and grouse moor that lies 
around the sources of “ Highland Dee.” We imagine that the 
natural and truthful story of a summer residence in such pleasant 
headquarters as Castletown of Braemar might be made very 
delightful reading. That was also the idea of the author of this 
story of Braemar, and she has evidently in the course of a long 
companionship made herself absolute mistress of her fascinating sub- 
jects, while she shows anything rather than a lack of enthusiasm. 
But we think she has made a mistake in introducing her descriptions, 
drawn closely after nature, into a love tale which, though clever, 


* Braenar; or, Two Months in the Highlands. By L. R. L. London: 
Tinsley & Co. 188r. 
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ja little more than commonplace. She distracts our attention and 
her own by attempting too much, and by tying herself to the 
ineation of some sainety characters we could very easily dis- 
wit§. She forces them into endless expeditions and picnics, 

tivé of each variety of the scenery, from the Linn of Dee 

and the Falls of the Garrywalt to the summit of the mighty Ben 
Muich Dhui. She even sends them beyond the legitimate bounds 
of Braemar into Athole, making them ford flooded streams in the 
solitudes of Glentilt, and come back by the high road through the 
Spital of Glenshee. So that we are made to follow their fortunes 
from chapter to chapter in a something that is between the novel 
and the guide-book ; while she even indulges us with descriptions 
at second-hand—and we confess that they are very creditably done 
for a lady—of such manly Highland pastimes as deer-stalking and 
salmon-leistering. Thus, notwithstanding that the volumes are 
brightly written in detail, the general effect is rather inartistic. The 
exactness of realism, too, is oddly blended with the creations of 
the fancy ; so that it is difficult or impossible to trace the line that 
tes the one from the other. The landlord of the “ Fyfe 
Arms Hotel,” and the grieve of Colone] Farquharson, of Invercauld, 
are real characters of course; and this leads us to ask whether the 
worthy “ Minister Tam,” who fills the Free Church pulpit in the 
village, is likewise an actual character? Asa Free Kirk ministerexists, 
as surely as the innkeeper or the grieve, we must assume “ Min- 
ister Tam’s ” identity with that incumbent. But, if so, we wonder 
whether he is gratified by having his sobriquet published and his 


amiable peculiarities paraded for the entertainment of subscribers 


to the circulating libraries. Then there is a fine old gentleman, 
an uncle of the heroine, who, by the friendship of the Earl of Fife, 
has the occupancy of a cottage at Inverey, with the privilege of 
salmon-fishing in the river; and, to do the author justice, he is 
depicted so graphically that we fancy we should recognize him, 
without a moment's hesitation, if we saw him casting his fly over 
the His son, who rents a shooting in the neighbour- 
hood, can take the liberty of inviting his friends to join in a deer- 
drive, when Lord Fife hospitably provides the refreshments. 
Whether the Messrs. Glendinning, senior and junior, exist in the 


flesh or not, we know that Lord Fife and Colonel Farquharson 
are positive entities. But, as we believe that between them 


those two great landowners monopolize all the country around 
Braemar, we question whether the young lady who is the 
narrator of these chapters of autobiography can really have 
inherited the nice little property which must form an enclave in 
their broad domains. Perhaps that, however, may be supposed to 
be one of the legitimate.doubts by which the novelist deepens the 
halo of interest she has thrown around her story. 

So we may pass out of the shadows of possible or probable 
actualities into the unmistakable realms of romance. Miss 
Gladys Erskine, the heroine of her own story, paints herself by 

tion and in her actions rather than in words. We should 

gather that she is decidedly pretty, or even beautiful, with some- 
thing of the free, though maidenly, bearing of a queen of the 
forest ora “ Lady of the Lake.” She is very unconventional in 
her manners, sentimental, and somewhat gushing. She has con- 
siderable firmness of purpose or strength of will, which, however, 
can easily be bent or swayed through her affections; while the 
consciousness that she is a “ well-tochered maiden” gives her a 
certain commanding assurance. She has been more or less self- 
contained, for the simple reason that she has been isolated from 
those domestic endearments to which she might readily have ex- 
. Her stepmother is cold-hearted and aggressively practical ; 
half-sister is a feather-headed and volatile little flirt. She 
loves her brothers, but, after all, a pair of engaging urchins in 
the schoolroom could scarcely suffice to fill the void in the fresh 


_and emotional nature of a romantic beauty emerging from her 
-teens. And as time is precious in what is merely a two-volume 


tale, we are not surprised to see signs in the very opening of the 
story that Miss Gladys is no longer fancy-free. Eligible suitors 


are necessarily rare in Braemar, where the summer lodginge are 


chiefly tenanted by respectable Aberdonians with their wives and 
families; and it is clear from the first that the stalwart Mr. 
Angus Glendinning merely his pretty cousin with the well- 
regulated fondness of a brother. Glendinning has given his heart 
away elsewhere, to furnish matter for a subsidiary love plot. 
Clearly, then, it is extremely convenient that Gladys should find a 
lover ready to her hand, under her own roof, or, as we should 
say with greater propriety, under the .roof of her stepmother. 
And a man admirably fitted for the réle is there in the 
—< the gentleman who is tutor to her brothers. As Miss 

ladys has been represented to us, it seems natural enough that, 


when her fancy has been charmed by the man of her dreams, she 


should not look too closely into his position and circumstances. She 
is rich enough for two; and, having never mixed much in fashion- 


~ able society, she has a soul superior to the arbitrary conditions it 


prescribes. Nursed in the grand solitudes of Braemar, her nature, 


ln place of being depraved, has been elevated; and she flatters 


that her instincts can ize a member of nature’s nobility. 


“Nor is it easy to deny that in this case her choice has been 


worthily made. Mr. Wentworth, the tutor, is emphatically a 
=. Personally we should not have cared much about 
’ Lom that may be masculine envy. He is dogmatic and 
rough in his independence and self-assertion. He almost 
the heiress, who, although she sometimes sulks and some- 
es Out, nevertheless yields to him generally with humble 


Submission. _ In short, Mr. Wentworth naturally strikes us as a 
“Pg who is in a fair way of being made more ofiensive by female 


deference; while looking at him from the artistic point of 
view, we should say he is closely copied from Louis Moore 
in Shirley. It is true that we may find some excuse in his 
bluntness of perception for Wentworth’s rough behaviour to the 
young mistress of the house. He adores her; he is fretted by 
the consciousness of the worldly distance dividing the lady of 
lands and houses from the dependent toiling for his daily bread ; 
and he not only “believes that she does not return his admiration, 
but that, with vated bad taste, she prefers somebody else. 
As we know, he is wrong; but Gladys is no more clearsighted 
irritating intervals of coolness. e on ing the game 
of cross-purposes till the party have all the. of 
Braemar, the author is di to let them come to an under- 
standing. Then, indeed, the broadly differs from that 
of Miss Bronté’s novel. The tutor Wentworth is not what he 
has seemed to be. The mystery of his recent conduct and move- 
ments is explained by the announcement that he has come into 
a noble property. In fact, when he is savagely snubbed by Gladys. 

ine’s connexions for his presumption, he silences them, and 
summarily turns the tables, oe himself lord of broad 
lands in Perthshire; while his moral character and motives are 
still more triumphantly vindicated from imputations of selfish- 
ness, by his being disclosed as the anonymous and generous bene= 
factor who has been enriching acquaintances right and left by the 
gift of farms in England and thousands of pounds sterling, 

We have told the love story lightly, but without the slightest 
idea of ridiculing it. Though somewhat romantically conceived, 
and occasionally over-tinged with sentimentality, it is very much 
above the average. As for the pictures of Highland scenery, 
manners, and character, which go far towards making up the b 
of the volumes, they are generally as picturesquely conceived as 
they are true to nature. we have a fault to find with them, it 
is that the author is too fond of following the method of the 
Grecian painter who drew a veil over the anguish of the hero 
father, which he did not dare to depict. Since L. R. L. makes a 
point of sketching the scenery of hill and dale, stream, rock, and 
waterfall, it is hardly fair to fob us off in the chapter on Ben Muich 
Dhui by refusing to tire her readers with the narrative of. her 
ascent of the giant of the Grampians. As she is right in belieying 
that she excels in landscape-painting, she was absolutely bound to. 
make the attempt, even under penalty of a failure which could 
hardly be ignominious. By way of specimen of her powers of 
description, we may end with her visit to the Linn of , Since 
each tourist who has passed a day or two at Braemar may correct 
her sketch from his impressions and recollections, 


The linn or fall is in a deep ravine in the rock, so narrow that it is 
hardly many feet across; and through this the wild Dee comes springing: 
down from its mountain bed, chafing at its restricted passage, woo} 
deep chasms in the granite, and passing clear and deep to the wider 
below. Huge masses of foam are hurled by the fall and the rush of water 
into the rock basins benea th, and the river raves with a deafening noise as 
it passes on, while strange sudden destruction scems to be coming on tie 
rough rocks and on the spectator, asit leaps and whirls onward, boiling in its 
prison, with a concentrated rage ... Mr. Wentworth is horrified at my 
delight, as I stand in the foam and spray and watch it whirl and leap in 
its dark, fathomless basin; but then I am familiar with it, and have no 
fear, but such love for its beautiful, awful, foaming beds of water as I can- 
not describe. It is a grand freak of nature, this tumbling river through its 
dark fir trees—through its narrow contracted bed in the fissures of mountain 
rock. 


DUNCKER’S HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY.—VOL. IV.* 


PUIS volume of Professor Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity 

deals with the Aryan tribes who crossed the Indus and fought 
their way across Hindustan. The subject is one on which a vast 
literature has grown up already, but which, nevertheless, is by no 
means exhausted; and even for scholars, who cannot make the 
history and philosophy of India the task of their lives, a work. 
which gives a masterly survey of the great political and religious 
systems which have grown up in that vast peninsula must be a 
welcome boon. Of Professor Max Duncker’s survey we affirm 
without hesitation that it is in a high degree masterly, and that it 
must retain a permanent place among the most important works 
bearing on the subject. Our remarks on the first three volumes have 
sufficiently shown our sense of the general excellence and useful- 
ness of the work; but the present volume seems to stand on a 
higher level, and to furnish the best account of the fortunes of the 
Aryan tribes in India, thus far written within the compass of a few 
hundred pages. 

Nor need we qualify seriously the opinion which we have ex- 
pressed of Mr. Abbott’s powers as a translator. In the translation, 
of the previous volumes we found scarcely a flaw. If in this 
fourth volume we have some sentences which are, to say the least, 
dark and mysterious, it may be because the task of reading the- 
authors thoughts in an English dress was here and there far 
from easy. The Brahman yoke, wherever the people were made to 
feel its full weight, was beyond doubt fearfully oppressive. It 
was the more irksome, we may well suppose, in a climate which 
weakens while it strains the powers of endurance, and the 
Brahmans in imposing it may have discreetly considered 
how far they might go with safety. But, if this be 


* The History of Antiquity. From the German of Professor Max 
Duncker. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Vol. 1V. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1880. 
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Professor Max Duncker’s meaning, it is not very clearly brought 
out in the following sentence. 


The conception ef such endless torment must have pressed the more 
heavily upon the people as the hot ‘climate in which they lived naturally 
awakened in them the desire for repose, a desire which increased with the 
increasing oppression of the State and religious duties, and was strengthened 
by the fact that these causes at the same time allowed the resistance which 


every healthy and strong nation can make to such oppressions and demands 
_‘to slumber.—P. 333. 


If the “causes” here spoken of are, as they seem to be, the 
despotism of the civil power, and the annoying multiplication of 
religious duties imposed by a tyrannical priestly order, it is not 
these causes, but the slackness of the kings and priests in the 

wer, which capineashtn ive disposition 
of the people. Nor can we think that. Mr. Abbott would have 
allowed some odd phrases and repetitions to remain had he 
subjected his translation to a careful revision. It is scarcely good 


‘ English to tell us that 


the theory which the Brahmans had elevated to be the highest duty was 
without sympathy or pity ; it could only allot to ag. 4 man, in the alterna- 
tion of birth and decay, the fruits of his deeds. No doubt the peopie, im- 


f = by the necessity to have above them conceivable, comprehensible, 


ealthful spirits, elevated Vishnu and Siva from among the faded and dis- 


_ honoured forms of the ancient deities to be the protecting powers of their 


life, in opposition to the god of the Brahmans. 
Lack of care gives us a sentence here and there thus con- 
structed :— 


Even for those who were not in a position to liberate themselves wholly from 
the misery of the earth and the torments of regenerations, by entering into 


_ the way of illumination, were to have their pains and sorrows alleviated as 


far as possible.—P. 352. 

It might also be well to explain for the benefit of some readers that 

the word doab, which is here printed without any sign to show that 

it is not English, denotes a Mesopotamia. Some also might be 
lad to know that it is made up of the numeral two and the word 


- for water, which is found in the names of a multitude of European, 


as well as Asiatic, streams. 

But we need say nothing more about trifles which can easily be 
got rid of or set straight in later editions, and which are but 
slight blots in a translation which may for the most part be read 
with si ease. This, indeed, must be the case when the 
translator is reproducing the work of so clear a thinker as Professor 
Max Duncker. The question of the origin and significance of caste 
is commonly treated with an indistinctness which is sometimes 
very irritating ; but certainly it would not be easy to draw a more 
vivid picture of the historical conditions out of which it grew up 
than that which we find here. The Aryans, when first they set 
foot in the Punjab, were a nation of warriors, simple, hardy, and 
independent, but pre-eminently conscious of their relations to the 
gods who were to them the givers of all their good things. The 
obligation, indeed, they regarded as not altogether on their own 
side. The gods might live without the help of men; but they 
were decidedly better off with it. Their strength was increased by 
the Soma juice, and still more by the sacrifices and prayers of their 
worshippers. Ifthe latter were intensely earnest, they acquired 
over the gods a power which it was scarcely possible for them to 
resist ; and they could, therefore, address them, if need were, 
with remonstrances couched in tolerably familiar language. They 
can pray Indra to come down and “drink himself full with the 
most inspiring of drinks”; they can beseech him for health in 
‘sickness, for long life, for victory in battle; but it is on the un- 
derstanding that the return for the rich sacrifice shall be made, 
and they do not scruple to remind the gods of the fact. 
“Tf I were the lord of cattle, the master of such wealth as 
thou art, Indra, then would I assist the minstrel ; I would not leave 
him in need.” The gods literally grew by ng and sacrifice ; 
and the A yng can say plainly, “The suppliants have 
strengthened Indra by their songs of praise to slay Ahi. In- 
crease, O hero Indra, inthy body, praised with piety and impelled 
by our prayers. The hymns whet thy great strength, thy courage, 
thy power, thy glorious thunder-club.” The thought which under- 
lies such words, as Professor Max Duncker remarks, has furnished 
also the basis of fetishism, but here it has already advanced far on 
quite another track. Fetishism applies direct external compulsion 
to the being worshipped; with the early Aryans of India the 
power of the invocation depended on the sincerity of the wor- 
shipper, on the form of his prayer, or the correctness of his 
sacrifice, In this fact lay the germ of the mighty system which 
was to cast its shadow over India not for centuries only, but for 
millenniums, The creed of the Aryan warrior was simple enough. 
He had not yet learnt to trouble himself with questions relating 
to the origin of the gods, or to the distinction ‘of these gods from 
the one great primary cause. He was ready to address each of them 
in terms which assi; to them an incommunicable greatness 
and majesty; and thus the gods exhibited that flexibility of 
character which is the most marked feature in the hierarchy of the 
Vedic deities, while the weer retained the sturdy spirit and 
stout hand which had won for him a home on the plains of 
the Punjab. But in his strength lay his weakness. If Indra and 
wy were invoked to bestow on the suppliant wealth of horses 
and cows, fruitful pastures and rich harvests, there was no 
reason to bestow a thought on any counteracting influences ; 
but in the earlier stage of Aryan settlement in India it was more 
often necessary to invoke their aid against the enemy. The sacri- 
fice was offered to insure victory in the fight; but these offerings 
might be made on the other side also, and it was of the first im- 


rtance to nullify, if possible, the sacrifices and pra 
This could partly by greater inteneity of 
tion, but partly also by scrupulous exactness—in other words, by 
a carefui correctness of ritual. This nvtion, Professor Max 
Duncker remarks, had its natural effect. “The singers of these 
prayers, who knew the strongest forms of invocation, or could 
weave them—the priests—early obtained a position of import- 
ance.” As time went on, their position as a class became more 
and more marked ; but this class was distinctly subordinate to the 
Kshatryas, or warriors; nor had any attempt been made by the 
minstrels or singers of one tribe to form a college with those of 
any other tribe. Still, in each tribe there were the warriors, and 
by their side was growing up a class of sacrificers, who ‘ten 
became alive to the advantages involved in claims of priestly in- 
fluence. The first step was to suggest the benefit accruing from 
the presence of a minstrel or singer at each sacrifice; and the 
suggestion was gradually petrified into a command. But the life 
of the Aryan was strictly the life of the family; and those who 
cared specially for exactness of ritual must become disciples 
of the minstrels—in other words, be adopted into their families, 
Again, as they advanced further from the Indus, and left behind 
them an Aryan population in a country enjoying undisturbed 
peace, the work of tilling the soil became for those who were 
so left behind not less needful than skill in exercises of war, 
Hence another portion of the Aryan population was gradually 
formed into an agricultural class, known as Vaisyas; and thus the 
three classes of warriors, priests, and farmers began to exhibit 
something like a distinct character. But, separated from all these 
by an impassable gulf, were the conquered inhabitants of the 
country, the dark-skinned woolly-haired people, the varvara, who 
became barbarians for the Greeks and Latins. On these the 
Aryan warriors, minstrels, and husbandmen looked down with 
infinite contempt. They were simply beasts in human form, de- 
signated by the common name Sudra, which, as not being a 
Sanskrit word, Professor Max Duncker regards as “the original 
name of the ancient population of the Ganges, just as the tribes 
of the Vindhyas have to this day the common name of Gondas’ 
Already, therefore, there were two sharply defined masses, facing 
each other, the Aryans and the Sudras; and among ,the former 
were three classes, still, it is true, in somewhat shadowy outline, 
but tending more and more to the same sharpness of distinction 
and the same exclusiveness on the score of difference of blood. 
The Kshatryas were undoubtedly the dominant body in the State, 
and the kings invariably belonged to their class; but the 
minstrels or Brahmans started on their career of aggrandizement 
with the immense advantage conferred by their religious position. 
“Without them, without the accurate knowledge of the old songs 
and customs of sacrifice, as given by Manu and Pururavas, without 
precise acquaintance with the prayers in which efficacy rested, efficient 
sacrifices would not be offered.” When this belief was once fairly 
implanted in the minds of the people, the revolution which ensured 
the ascendency of the Brahmans was substantially achieved ; but 
the one momentous fact—a fact seldom seen, and still mote rarely 
understood—is that it was a revolution, not a mere growth or de- 
velopment. The Brahmans had to destroy as well as to build up, 
and this process of revolution has been traced by Professor Max 
Duncker in a manner deserving the highest praise. It may be safely 
said that he has neglected none of the factors in a very intricate 

roblem; but he has treated with special success the crowning 
invention of Brahman, the world-soul, first impersonal, then per- 
sonal and conscious—the impersonal Brahman being the great ocean 
into which the whole Cosmos shall in the end be absorbed. 
Brahman is the one source of holiness; it is the holiness which 
manifests itself in the personal Brahman, and below the latter are 
the deities which the ancient Aryan had worshipped as supreme. 
In this subordination the priestly order found more than the frame- 
work of their system :— 

If the Holy nourishes, leads, and constrains the gods, it is mightier than 
the gods, the mightiest deity, and therefore the most divine. If the Holy 
constrains the gods and at the same time gives them power, in it alone the 
special power of ,the gods can rest, in so far as it isinthem. The greater 
the portion they have in it, the mightier are they. The self-concentrated 
Holy is the mightiest power, the essence of all gods, the Deity itself. Thus 
the oneness of nature in the gods, their unity and the connexion between 
them, was discovered. Yet this Holy, or Brahman, was not in heaven 
only, but also existed on earth ; it lived in the holy acts and in those who 
performed them ; in the ritual and prayer ; in meditation and heavenward 
elevation of spirit ; in the priests. Thus there stood upon the earth a holy 
and an unholy world in opposition to each other; the world of the priests 
and of the laity, the holy order of the priests, and the unholy orders of the 
Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 

Then came the procession of the three Aryan castes and of the 
outcast Sudras from the mouth, the arms, the thighs, and feet of 
Brahman, the condition of each being irrevocably fixed by a great 
intervening gulf, which could never be passed except by the pro- 
cess of new births succeeding to the present life. The painful 
renewal of existence would never cease until all creatures returned 
into Brahman ; but it was possible for the Kshatrya in a future 
stage to reappear on earth as a Brahman, for a Vaisya to become 
a atrya, and so forth, if he had sufficiently fought with and 
overcome desire—that is, separated himself from the sensuous 
world and all its filthy concerns. But the process was almost 
endless, and the pain and suffering involved in it overwhelming. 
The burden was found to be too great for the Aryan, even after he 
had been enervated by the heat of the Indian sun. Buddhism 
was a protest against this oppression, against this prolonged tor- 
ment, not against the object for which the Brahmans prof 
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rking. In both systems the outward world, and there- 
Roman body, absolutely and intensely evil; but 

saw that, according to the Brahman doctrine, absorp- 
tion in Brahman was the reward of meditation, and that this re- 
ward might be won by Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, in the 
course of a long series 0 transmigration. If it were so, the eternal 
distinction of the castes was a fiction; and, therefore, the gates 
qhich lead to the blessed extinction might be thrown open to all. 
Bat in both systems the extinction, as Professor Max Duncker 
rightly insists, was identical :— 

The question was really the same, whether the soul was destroyed 
when in the one case it was plunged in Brahman, and in the other anni- 

by Nirvana, whether those who sought after liberation had to 
become masters of their senses like the Brahmans, or to release them- 
gives from sensation and the body and existence like Buddha. 

But for human suffering the Brahman cared little or nothing ; 
Buddha cared a great deal. He had a gospel to preach to all, a 
gospel of final annihilation, which would enable the penitent to 

entered upon the way of Nirvana. On this way are dried up 
the ocean of blood and of tears, the mountains of human bones are broken 
through, and the song of death is annihilated. He who follows this path 
without faltering escapes from pain, from mutability, from the wheel of 
revolution, from regeneration. He can boast, “I have done my duty; I 
have annihilated existence for myself; I cannot be born again; I am free ; 
I shall see no other existence after this.” 

Towards this —— absorption men may be helped on by the kind- 
pess, the sympathy, the tenderness of their fellows ; and in this sense 
the religion of Buddha may be called a religion of love. But this is, 
a3 Professor Max Duncker is careful to point out, quite another thing 
from the love of the Christian. It is not the highest command- 
ment for its own sake alone, and because Love is eternal in God. 
With Buddha it is simply the means of alleviating the sorrows of 
the world and the wretchedness of mankind, and when its work 
js done, it will come to its natural end. In logical strictness 
there is no room for caste; and the removal of caste left room for 
the free play of natural kindness. So, too, as the Buddhist philo- 
sophy which extinguished instead of conquering desire lost its 
charm, the distinctions of caste naturally revived, and the whole 
work of the enlightened sage was swept away, except in so far as 
the goal toward which the Brahman still strives is indistinguish- 
able from the annihilation in which Buddha saw the one escape 
from the unceasing torments of existence. Professor Max Duncker's 
chapters on this new reformation are full of instruction and full 
of interest, and with those which precede them form a com- 
err, political as well as religious, of the Aryan tribes in 


PROSPER MERIMEE.* 


— author of Colomba and Carmen must be allowed to have 
been, on the whole, singularly fortunate in the matter of 
posthumous autobiographic revelations. There is no need to 
mention a contrary instance which is fresh in the minds of all 
English readers, and no need to do more than allude to the 
singularly unfortunate fate in this respect of Mérimée’s chief rival, 
Sainte-Beuve. The difference between the two greatest literary 
supporters of the Second Empire (for the mistake of considering 
Théophile Gautier as an Imperialist has been sufficiently proved) 
was harshly put in a well-known saying—* Mérimée était gentil- 
homme; Sainte-Beuve ne|’était pas.” Something of the same dis- 
tinction, however, inevitably suggests itself to the reader of the 
posthumous works of the two men. It is not that there is not 
plenty of crudity and plenty of indiscretion in Mérimée’s letters 
to his friends, male and female, known and unknown. But the 
indiscretion and the crudity are such as are, on the whole, fairly 
covered by the fact that the documents in which they occur were 
never intended for publication, and that they are, in fact, merely so 
much written fireside conversation—chronicles, so to speak, of the 
smoking-room and the drawn cloth, if cloths were drawn now. 
On the other hand, every fresh volume of Mérimée’s correspondence, 
while it adds to the evidences of his capacity as a writer of easy, 
rosea French, takes away from the somewhat evil character which 

laboriously managed to establish for himself in his lifetime—that 
ofa mere cynical Epicurean. He was certainly a cynic, and he was 
certainly an Epicurean, in the conventional sense of the two 
terms. But a man who succeeded in causing disinterested 
attachment in so many different persons can hardly have been 
acynic in the offensive sense, and a man who showed so much 
disinterested affection in return can hardly be counted as a mere 


The last batch of Mérimée’s correspondence, that recently 
edited by Mr. Fagan of the British Museum, and containing 
8 to the late Antonio Panizzi, perhaps promises rather more 
than it performs in undertaking to give an important portrait of 
Mérimée politique,” and an important collection of side lights on 
the policy of Napoleon III. It is true that the Librarian of the 
British Museum and the senator-antiquary-man-of-letters did serve 
in an odd kind of way as a side channel of intercourse between 
tuler of France ‘and the Government of England. Panizzi 
~Conspirator as he had been, and fervent Italian patriot as he 
continued to be—was a Bonapartist, if not an Imperialist, and he 
Was on intimate terms with many men of eminence in England, 


rosper Mérimée.—Lettres & Panizzi. 2 vols. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


notably with Mr. Gladstone. Mérimée was really attached to the 
Empress Eugénie in spite of her clerical proclivities, and seems to 

have regarded Napoleon himself as at least a barrier against Ja 
stuprdité égalitaire, as Gautier put it. But nothing of any real 
political importance is to be found in these letters, unless it be a 
fresh illustration of the tortuous, vacillating, unsystematic, and 
unforeseeing policy of the Third Empire. In politics, as in other 

things, what is unintelligible before it is found out to be merely 

unintelligent is sometimes taken to be profound, and it is matter 
of history that this was the case with Napoleon III. More really 
interesting is the glimpse given of Mérimée’s own political state. 
With all respect to the memory of a great writer and, in a way, a 
great intellect, this attitude must be admitted to be nearly as 

muddled a one as that of his master. Mérimée does not appear to- 
have had the positive dislike to politics which Gautier had, and 

which sometimes made the latter get up from table and leave 
the room when the subject was introduced. His great reading, 
and his must have made 

thoroughly uainted with history, the necessary vestibule 
of politics. “Bat he seems always ~ have contented himself 
with a mere haphazard bundle of prejudices on general points and. 
of improvised epinions on particular ones. He disliked democracy 
heartily, and with a keen sense of its dangers and faults; but he- 
disliked the chimera of clericalism quite as much. Giant People 
with newly-developed fangs and newly-sharpened claws, and Giant. 
Pope toothless and claw-clipped, were almost the same to him—a. 
state of mind which, in ae parlance, may be said to argue a 
certain insensibility to the time of day. His anti-clericalism some- 
times leads him into most ludicrous Tittle outbursts of spite. He- 
is applied to by Mr. Newton for some necessary testimonial, on 
an occasion not stated, addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“ Je ne connais pas l’archevéque,” he writes, “ et j’ai ‘pour tous 
les gens de sa robe le goat que vous savez. Voici cependant une- 
lettre officielle dont vous ferez usage qu’il vous plaira. Demandez 
& sa grandeur sa bénédiction apostolique. J’aimerais mieux une de 
ses vieilles bouteilles léguées par quelque bonne dévote.” We. 
certainly have plenty of “ bonnes dévotes” in England, but it. 
would surprise us very much to learn that 7 of them has. 
recently replenished the cellars of Lambeth. Yet Mérimée knew 
England as notone Frenchmanina hundred knows it,and would have- 
been the first to laugh at the resuscitation under samara cir- 
cumstances of a hackneyed sneer in any other case. The same defect 
pervades his political utterances, acute as they often are. He. 
cannot get out of his head the fixed idea that English policy is. 
egotistical, and French policy a generous policy of ideas, though. 
not one single war under the Empire was undertaken without a 
direct eye to the main chance, and though the wildest believer in 
our egotism can hardly accuse us of having acted for our interests. 
in 1859, in 1862, in 1864, or in 1866. Nevertheless, there are 
incidental utterances of remarkable acuteness, and occasional anec-- 
dotes or reported sayings worth preservation. The sharpest of the 
latter is a mot of M.'‘Lhouvenel’s on the Eastern question, to the effect. 
that Turks, Greeks, and Slavs were only “ trois couches de fumier 
superposées,” and that, toss the heap about as you might, there 
would always be “ du fumier” at the top. 

If, however, there is no very great amount of pasture to be- 
found here for the politician and historical student, the same can- 
not be said as regards the lover of literary biography. Mérimée is- 
revealed in these volumes hardly less fully than in the famous- 
Inconnue letters, though from a slightly different point of view. 
He made the acquaintance of Sir Antonio Panizzi accidentally by 
a suggestion that the Museum should buy some manuscripts trom. 
Stendhal’s sister, who was in reduced circumstances. This was in 
1850, and for twenty years the correspondence continued, chiefly 
interrupted by the numerous visits which Mérimée paid to his- 
friend for the purpose of enjoying “the excellent salt beef 
of the British Museum.” It was a grief and pain to: 
many loyal Britons to find some time ago that Mérimée 
was not always satisfied with English fare, and that (of all 
unexpected places) they did not give him enough to eat. 
at Oxford. it is still more grievous to find in this book an. 
insinuation against a personage of so exalted’a rank at this moment 
that we can only recur to the modest practice of the last century. 
Mérimée refers contemptuously to the dinners of the present Pr-me- 
M-n-st-r as consisting of “ beaucoup d’argenterie et de l’agneau.” 
But then he was never fair to Mr. Gladstone, who was associated. 
in his memory with deans, family prayers, and other frippery of 
Vinfdéme. Creature comforts are frequently mentioned in these letters. 
The salt beef perpetually recurs, and indeed it is not a French. 
institution. The two friends interchange criticisms and discoveries. 
of wines suitable for mp a stomachs, and when Mérimée esta- 
blishes himself at Cannes, the mutton thereof comes in for frequent. 
mention. Books, of course, have their fair share, and archwology is- 
not neglected, while absolute gossip and chit-chat fill a good 
many pages, the humours of Biarritz in especial coming in for 
notice. One of these latter recalls a little too much that 
period of the Second Empire when the ambition of everybody 
was, as the Prince Titiane has it,to gobichonner, and when, on the 
equally veracious authority of Me Octave Feuillet, ladies ran races. 
up and down drawing-rooms with their feet in their husbands’ 
hats. To punish a lady visitor for outrageous admiration of 
Count ‘Bismarck by dressing up a lay — in the likeness of 
that statesman, and ensconcing it in her , is @ practical joke, 
not indeed unpardonable, but rather worthy of a festive regiment 
after mess, or a bevy of undergraduates, than of the inhabitants 
of a palace. However, the Geldchter of the Second Empire, 
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which once seemed unauslischliche, is léngst erloschen, and there 
is something more pathetic than unpleasant in even its wildest 
outbursts. 

‘We do not know whether any more of Mérimée’s correspond- 
ence is likely to see the light; but this last instalment may be 
said to complete his mental and lit portrait. M. Taine has 
said that Mérimée was “the dupe of his own mistrust.” These 
neat little sayings have been ingeniously compared to Mr. Browning’s 
“sharp spurt of a lighted’ match,” which they resemble about 
equally in sound and in quantity of illumination. There is some 
truth in this particular mot, of course. Mérimée was an 
affectionate person, who was afraid of not being cynical enough 
until he became too cynical—a person of wide and varied sym- 


” pathies and interests, who, for fear of getting too much engrossed, 


gave himself the appearance of feeling neither interest nor 
sympathy, But we have no reason to doubt that ary loss of 
enjoyment of the frank and childlike sort which he may have 
experienced in consequence of this attitude was made up to him 
by an increase of enjoyment in what Dean Gaisford used to call 
“surveying his fellow-creatures from a proper elevation.” He 
says somewhere in these letters that he always thought mankind 
were fools, and becomes more sure of it every year he 
lives. A man who says this kind of thing feels a distinct 
thrill of satisfaction as he says it, and has felt several such thrills 
every time he makes the reflection which thus finds words. Of 
course, if such a temperament reaches the point of real misanthropy, 
it becomes self-tormenting instead of self-suflicing. But Mérimée’s 
never did this. He was fond of his friends and his inconnues, 
and his friends and his inconnues were fond of him. He knew per- 
fectly well that all good judges regarded him as one of the best 
writers of French living, and that, with the exception of Gautier, 
whose style was too different to imply rivalry, the s _" 
French domain of the nouvelle knew no master save himself. He 
enjoyed his medals, his ruins, his books, his salt beef at the British 
Museum, his “little wine of Champagne, red and not foaming,” 
which, like Talbot Twysden’s, but more truly, was “not a heavy 
wine, not an expensive wine, but had a bouquet and a pureness,” and 
was good for “ les maux de l’estomac.” Admirable as his definitely 
literary work is, it is apt to leave a somewhat uncomfortable im- 
pression, because the author is in full-dress or undress, and 
never forgets that he appears in the character of a cynic. In these 
and the other volumes of letters which have been published this 
exaggeration disappears ; and we have not, indeed, a sentimentalist, 
but a very human, and not at all doggish, person, whom we 
already know to have produced excellent literature, and whom we 
now know to bean eminently good fellow. The only charge that has 
been brought, not without some foundation, against the Mérimée 
of the letters is the somewhat Rabelaisian character of passages 
here and there, a fault which we shall not attempt to excuse, put 
which, as has been already remarked, becomes much less when it 
is remembered that publication was far from the author's thoughts. 
The same may be said of the allusions to living persons, for the 
publication of which the writer is, of course, not responsible at 
ail, and which are offensive solely because of their publication. 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES.* 


Aa the various contributions to the comparative study of 
folk-lore, Mr. Rhys Davids’s translation of the Jatakas must 
hold a foremost — The inquiry into the relationship of the 

pular tales of different nations is one of the most fascinating 
Gedo of modern research. It is still in its infancy, and the 
student is always encouraged by the hope that he may strike out 
some fresh line or establish some unexpected connexion. Nosubject 

vides a more promising field for the exercise of individual 
and controversial thesis. And, beyond this, the 
subject-matter is of itself interesting apart from its scientific 
aspect. It is in the nature of popular tales to those qualities 
of dry humour and practical wisdom which must always commend 
them to the general mass of mankind, and without which they 
could not have held their place in the traditions of the house- 
hold; and they commonly offer even higher elements of interest 
in the side lights they throw on the social life of the people. 
The history of popular stories may often be obscure, and 
may demand learning and labour to unravel, but it can never be 
wearisome or wanting in human interest. As a picture of the 
early stages of a people’s life, and the fullest and most authoritative 
picture to be obtained, a collection of folk-lore has a value and a 
charm aimost unrivalled in literature. Itis such a collection that 
Professor Fausbdll, the finest Pali scholar in Europe, is now edit- 
izg, and that Mr. Rhys Davids, who has already made himself a 
name among students of Buddhism, is translating for Messrs. 
Triibner’s valuable “ Oriental Series.” The first volume alone of the 
translation has as yet — containing only forty out of the 
five hundred and fifty Birth Stories; but it presents enough of 
genuine importance to enable us to appreciate’ the gain to the 
ecience of folk-lore which must accrue from the completion of the 
work, We can recognize even in this section the truth of the 
translator's statement that, “ In the Jatakas we have a nearly com- 
plete picture, quite uncorrupted and unadulterated by European 


* Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Jataka Tales, the oldest collection of Folk- 
ore extant, being the Jatakatthavannana. For the first time edited in the 
original Pali by V. Fausbill, and translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
‘Ivanslation: Vol. 1. (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) London, ‘1880. 


intercourse, of the social life and customs and popular beliefs of 
the common people of Aryan tribes closely related to ourse} 
just as they were passing through the first stages of civilization” 

As an early social photograph, theBuddhist Birth Stories pos, 

a peculiar interest and value; and this interest is increased whee 
they are regarded as the progenitors of many or most of the 
household tales which are still current in Europe. To students of 
Mr. Tylor or Mr. Spencer, or to those who have listened to 
Mr. Ralston’s delightful causertes, it is superfluous to say that the 
whole tendency of foll-lore research has been more and more in 
direction of an Eastern origin for our popular tales, and that India 
is generally admitted to be the birthplace of most of the stories 
which delighted our childhood, and still delight the healthier ang 
less sophisticated among our children, The natural but humilj. 
ating result of the advance of knowledge is the discovery that 
even our household tales are borrowed, and that the familiar ange. 
dotes of rustic tradition, pointed with wise saws and adorned with 
wholesome morals, have travelled to us through man lands, and 
boast a pedigree of many stages. There was a time when we wer 
content in the belief that the irreproachable La Fontaine himself 
invented the ingenious and instructive tales which improved at 
once our morals and our French; and when our eyes were ly 
opened and we read Aisop in the original, we rejoiced to think we 
were enjoying the very stories which beguiled the weary hours of 
Socrates's imprisonment. Those innocent days are now past, and 
we are constrained to admit—if not the rash assertion that there 
never was such a person as (sop, unless a peg on which stories 
were hung can be called a person—at least the fact that the fables 
ascribed to ASsop have nothing to do with the venerable storyteller on 
whom theyare fathered. ‘ Hsop's Fables” are the creation, or rather 
the translation, of the middle ages. An old Hindu story-book, which 
we possess only in a medizval form, found its way westward by wa 
of old Persian or Pahlavi to Syriac and Arabic. The Arabic yer- 
sion was known as Kalila and Dimna, after the names of two 
jackals who play conspicuous parts in the first story of the collec 
tion, and the Arabian translator ascribed the work to the sage 
Bidpai. From this version, which became a prime favourite among 
the story-loving Arabs, and thus came into cuntact with Europe, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin translations were made, from the 
eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century, and the “ Fables of 
Bidpai” soon became famous over all Europe, and were done into 
Spanish, German, Italian, French, and English, whilst a Persian 
version, the Anvar-i Suhaili is a standard text-book among 
Indian students. The second Latin version bore the title “ Alter 
Esopus,” or “the New sop” (not “ Alsop the Old,” as Mr. 
Rhys Davids by some extraordinary confusion renders it), and 
thus testifies to the tendency of compilers of story-books to con- 
nect their works with sop the typical story-teller; as a compiler 
of a jest-book naturally christens it after Joe Miller. Now the 
collection of moral tales commonly known as “ Aisop’s Fables” is 
the work of a Byzantine monk of the fourteenth century, named 
Planudes; and thus the Latin version of Kalila and Dimna had 
been done half a century before “ Ausop’s Fables” came into the 
world. Many of Planudes’s tales have been traced to Indian sources, 
and the remainder will probably be identified in the progress of 
the investigation. Enough, however, is already proved to enable us 
to assert that A®sop’s fables, as we now have them, are not Greek 
at all, but are the descendants of Indian folk-stories of very great 
antiquity. 

A similar conclusion is to be drawn with regard to the Barlaam 
and Josaphat romance, which is ascribed to St. John Damascene, 
has been the source of much religious edification to centuries of 
pious souls, and has been so completely received into the bosom of 
the Latin Church that the names of “ the holy saints Barlaam and 
Josaphat, of India, on the borders of Persia, whose wonderful acts 
Saint John of Damascus has described,” have been duly canonized, 
and have their proper day, November 27th, as any one may 
in the Martyrologium of Cardinal Baronius, authorized by Pope 
Sixtus V. for general use in the Catholic world, at 177 
of the 1873 edition, endcrsed by his Holiness Pius The 
Greek Church in this particular is not behind its Western rival, 
but assigns a different day to “the holy Tosaph son of 
Abener, King of India,” and omits Barlaam. Now Josaphat 
or Iosaph is nothing but Bodisat, the title of the chrysalis 
Buddha before he has become Buddha, and the religious 
romance of St. John of Damascus is — a Greek version 
of the life of Gotama. It was Professor Max Miiller “ who 
first pointed out the strange fact—almost incredible were it not 
for the completeness of the evidence—that Gotama the Buddha, 
under the name of St. Josaphat, is now officially recognized 
and honoured and worshipped throughout the whole of Roman 
Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint!” And just as Barlaam 
and Josaphat is an offshoot of Buddhist literature, so the wide 
series of tales represented by the Pancha Tantra, Kalila and 
Dimna, or “ Fables of “ Esop’s Fables,” and La Fon- 
taine’s, are mainly traceable not only to an Indian, but to 
Buddhist, source. “Sindbad the Sailor” and other tales of the 
Arabian Nights have their birth in Buddhist Jatakas ; Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Gower, and Spenser have been indebted to this treasure- 
house of Buddhist folk-lore ; even the three caskets and the pound - 
of flesh in the Merchant of Venice are ideas found in this wonder- . 
ful old story-book. These are but a few examples of the manner 
in which the household tales of Europe can be traced back to - 
Buddhist India, as Professor Max Miiller has shown in the charm- - 
ing lecture on the Migration of Fables published in the Con- 
temporary Review of 1870. Mr. Rhys Davids has made no sparing. 
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- And, finally, by way of conclusion, the Teacher “ established the 
~ Connexion and summed up the Jataka by saying, “ At that time he 
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we of this lecture in his learned, though somewhat disjointed, 
«Jotroduction”; and no one can study this interesting essa 
without bein; convinced that the Jitakas, or Buddhist Birt 
Stories, which he is translating are certainly one of the chief 
sources of European folk-lore, and form probably the oldest and 
collection of popular tales in existence. 
os fables included in the Jataka book undoubtedly belong to 
the oldest Indian folk-lore ; but they are universally ascribed by 
the commentators to Buddha himself. There is nothing im- 
pable in this attribution, if it be understood merely in the sense 
Prvhich the Homeric legends are ascribed to Homer. From all 
we know of the life of Gotama, it was quite consonant with his 
method to make use of the household stories of his people in order 
to bring home to them the practical bearing of his moral teaching. 
A great deal of the Birth Stories, however, probably grew up after 
hisdeath, and it is beyond doubt that in its present form the ataka 
book represents a long process of accretion. Each story consists 
ofseveral parts, and these are by no means of equal antiquity. 
The real Birth Story, or “ Story of the Past,” is introduced by a 
“Story of the Present,” and is followed by a conclusion. The in- 
troductory story tells some episode of Buddha’slife; how some 
disciple acted in such and such a way, and how Buddha ac- 
counted for it » he fact that the same person in a previous 
existence had behaved in a precisely analogous manner. The 
Birth Story itself is the account of this passage in the previous 
birth, put into the mouth of Buddha, who generally utters a 
stanza pointing the moral. The conclusion “establishes the con- 
nexion” between the two episodes and identifies the characters. 
The introductory “Story of the Present” is clearly later than the 
“story of the past,” and is the work of the compiler or commen- 
tator; and the verses included in the latter (and sometimes in 
the nga are older in literary form than the stories, though the 
stories undoubtedly represent in substance popular fables which 
existed long before the verses were composed. The history of the 
book in India is at present obscure ; but Mr. Rhys Davids gives 
the following outline of its probable development :— 
From the facts as they stand at present it seems to be the most probable 
nation of the rise of our Jataka book to suppose that it was due to 
the religious faith of the Indian Buddhists of the third or fourth century 
B.C. who not ay repeated a ber of fables, parables, and stories 
ascribed to the Buddha, but gave them a peculiar sacredness and a special 
— significance by identifying the best character in each with the 
dha himself in some previous birth. . . . When stories thus made sacred 
were popularly accepted among people so accustomed to literary activity as 
the early Buddhists, the natural consequence would be that the Jatakas should 
have been brought into a collection of some kind ; and the probability of this 
‘having been done at a very early date is confirmed, firstly, by the tradition 
of the difference of opinion concerning a Jataka book at the Council of 
Vesali (circ. 350 B.c.) ; and, secondly, by the mention of a Jataka book in 
the ninefold division of the Scriptures found in the Anguttara Nikaya, and 
in the Saddharma Pundarika. To the compiler of this, or of some early 
collection, are probably to be ascribed the verses, which in some cases at 
least are later than the Stories. With regard to some of the Jatakas, 
among which certainly may be included those found in the Pali Pitakas, 
there may well have been a tradition, more or less reliable, as to the time 
and the occasion at which they were supposed to have been uttered by the 
Buddha. These traditions will have given rise to the earliest introductory 
stories, in imitation of which the rest were afterwards invented ; and these 
will then have been handed down as commentary on the Bible Stories, till 
they were finally made part of our present collection by its compiler in 
Ceylon, That (either throngh their later origin, or their having been much 
more modified in transmission) they represent a more modern point of 
view than the Birth Stories themselves will be patent to every reader. 
There is a freshness and simplicity about the “ Stories of the Past ” that is 
sadly wanting in the “ Stories of the Present”; so much so, that the latter 
= this is also true of the whole long Introduction containing the life of the 
uddha) may be compared more accurately with medieval “ Legends of 
the Saints ” than with such simple stories as “ sop’s Fables,” which still 
bear a likeness to their ferefathers, the “Stories of the Past.” The 
Jatakas so constituted were carried to Ceylon in the Pali lan- 
fo a when Buddhism was first introduced into that island 
a date that is not. quite certain, but may be taken provisionally 
as about 200 B.c.): and the whole was there translated into 
and preserved in the Singhalese language (except the verses, which were 
left untranslated) until‘the compilation in the fifth century A.p., and by 
an unknown author, of the Pali Jataka Book, the translation of which into 
English is commenced in this volume. 
As an example of the general character of the stories in their 
several , and also of their bearing upon European collections 
of popular tales, we may notice the Baka Jataka (No. 38) or “ The 
Cruel Orene Outwitted,” in which the case of two cheating tailors 
1s told in the “Story of the Present”; the “ Teacher,” i.e. 
Buddha, thereupon remarks that this was not the first time the 
one rogue of a tailor had taken in the other, and tells the “ Story 
of the Past” in which a crane who had treacherously devoured a 
gee of fish is himself outwitted and killed by a crab whom 
had tried to deceive like the fish. Then comes the moral 
stanza, uttered by the Bodisat, who had been looking on in the 
form of a Tree spirit :— 
The villain, tho h exceeding clever, 
Shall prosper by his villainy. 
He may win indeed, sharp-witted in deceit, 
But only as the crane here from the crab. 


crane] was the Jetavana robe-maker, the crab was the coun 
tobe-maker, but the Genius of the Tree was I myself.” This fable 
can be traced through a numerous progeny ; it is found in the Arabic 
Kalila and Dimna, the Persian Anvar-i Suhaili, the Greek 


des Fées, in La Fontaine, the Arabian Niyhts, the Pancha 


stories ; but it is not included in the so-called AXsop’s Fables. The 
moral it inculcates is of a well-worn type; but this is not observ- 
able with regard to all the series. On the contrary, as Mr. Rhys 
Davids has well pointed out, the Jatakas teach two special lessons 
which are not of a common order. One of them is the strong in- 
fluence of inherited character, the central doctrine of Buddhism 
and a vital element in ethics; the other is the common nature of 
men and animals, which is illustrated by many anecdotes, and leads 
to frequent injunctions to kindness and sympathy with the brute 
creation, one of the most striking aspects of the Birth Stories. 

A work so important as the Jataka book deserves a good trans- 
lator, and it will be allowed that Mr. Rhys Davids has thus far 
acquitted himself very satisfactorily. Ofhis Pali scholarship there 
can be no doubt; and his English is, as a rule, simple, straight- 
forward, and free from affectation; and if he shows a doubtful 
familiarity with Latin and Greek, it is not a matter of much 
consequence. He has tried to put the Jatakas into English which 
shall faithfully represent the tone of the original, and the endeavour 
has been as successful as the difficulty of the task allowed. The 
fault lies on the side of unnecessary colloquialism rather than of 
fine writing, and there are a good many vulgarisms that ought 
to have been expunged. Asa whole, however, this translation of 
the Buddhist Birth Stories is ably performed, and its worth to 
students of folk-lore, and to all who care to win a glimpse into 
early Aryan life and manners, ought to secure it a wide popularity. 


WILLIAM LAW.* 


f bye was, some ten or twelve years back, in Worcester 
Cathedral a verger who, if he observed a stranger standing 
alone within the enclosure of Prince Arthur’s mutilated tomb, 
would ask, as if in unconsciously audible meditation, ‘* What 
would have been the consequences to English history if that young 
prince had not died?” Impatient hearers were apt to cut the 
verger's soliloquy short before he had entered on his hypothetical 
chronicle ; but the speculative question, which he had probably 
icked up and appropriated, is one of a not uncommon type. 
‘rom the nature of the case it admits of neither test nor solution, 
while the basis upon which all such speculation must rest is the 
more than questionable assumption that the course of public events 
may be determined by the hazard of the die upon individual lives. 
Upon this thesis the “ atfirmatur” and the “negatur” are charac- 
teristically maintained in the old ballad of “Chevy Chace” by the 
Scottish and by the English King :— 
**God have merci on his soll,” sayd King Harry, 
I have a hondryth captayns in Ynglonde,” he sayd, 
“ As good as ever was hee : 
But Persé, and I brook my lyffe 
Thy deth well quyte shall be.” 


In the “more modern” ballad the “one hundred captains” had 
wn to five. 

Yet while the proposition, so stated, is confessedly foreign to 
national sentiment, its converse, in the influence of the course of 
public events in the determination of individual lives, is measur- 
able in its range from the vaguest conjecture to the limits of 
approximate certainty, as in the case where the results of a general 
lation may crown or disappoint the hopes of a great lawyer. 
And it is from such a point of view that a peculiar interest 
attaches to the life of William Law, so carefully and anxiously 
investigated and recorded by Mr, Overton, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, in conjunction with Mr. Abbey, of England in the 
eighteenth century. As a@ religious biography Mr. Overton’s 
work is not calculated, and was — not intended, to meet a 
popular taste. Touching, as it does at various points, the almost 
contemporary biography of John Wesley, it brings out the more 
clearly in contrast the essential distinction between the two men 
and their respective careers. Wesley was personally before the 
world ; Law, save by his writings, was absolutely hidden from it. 
Wesley’s life and work were independent of political history, and, 
unless we may imagine an eighteenth-century Inquisition, must, 
under any circumstances, have been independent of it; Law’s 
whole future had been staked from the first on the success of the 
Jacobite cause, and, if that cause had prospered, it is a reasonable 
conjecture that “the Sage of Putney” must have looked upon the 
Thames from the Middlesex shore opposite, even if its stream 
had not carried him onwards to Lambeth. Mr. Overton has 
described Law’s life as it was, without entering upon any specu- 
lations such as this; but he has exhibited him as a born ruler of 
men, hampered in the range of his action by the restraints of a 
despotic conscience; dying, in obedience to its dictates, the 
domestic chaplain of two old ladies in a Northamptonshire 
village, just after the accession of a third Hanoverian sovereign 
had established the national tradition of the dynasty ; and leaving 
behind him in the constitution of a local charity school a minute 
model of ecclesiastical administration at which, even in these — 
of Board Schools, the reader will scarcely be tempted to smile, 
‘becanse’ of the unintended mournfulness of s tion as to the 
wider sphere denied to the energies of a mind and character which 
must have made its mark on public life. 

Mr. Overton describes the subject of his biography as “ Nonjuror 

* William Law, Nonjuror and Mystic; Author of “ A Serious Call”: @ 
Sketch of his Life, Character, and Opinions. J. H. Overton, M.A. 


kui Ichnelates, the French Livre des Iumitres and 
Tantra, Hitopadesa, and many other collections of household 


By 
Joint-Author of “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. 
London: Longmans & Co, 1881. 
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and Mystic.” The second phase of this description may be taken 
as the consequence of the first, the forced inaction of the non- 
juring clergyman giving an inward direction to all the current of 
is thought. His biographer repeatedly complains, perhaps with 
some show of reason, that it is not by his mystic writings, which 
may have been intellectually the greater works, but by his Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life that the name of William Law 
has obtained a hold on Englishmen. It is due, no doubt, to this 
pular prejudice that the “Serious Call” is the only work of 
jae to which Mr. Overton has allowed a _— on his title-page. 
But the “ Serious Call” was concerned with men’s practical lives, 
and was written when the author was himself in some degree 
mixing with the life of the world as private tutor or “ governor” 
to an undergraduate fellow-commoner at Cambridge, Edward 
Gibbon, the father of the historian. As to Law’s academical 
ition at this time, there is an obscurity which Mr. Overton has 
Toft without explanation. 

William Law was the third son of a family residing at King's 
Cliffe, a large village or small market-town in Northamptonshire, 
where his father, a man of gentle blood, “ was a grocer; but his 
social standing ”—Mr. Overton writes in an amusingly apologetic 
tone, supported by a foot-note—“was different from that of an 
ordinary village tradesman in the present day.” His stock-in-trade, 
and the capital invested in it, may very probably have differed as 
much from those of the “ ordi i tradesman” of our time 
as the requirements of their respective customers. The fine ladies 
might possibly have fancied a dish of tea at their country 
houses; and tea,in old Thomas Law’s time, cost sixty shillings 
the pound. At any rate, after his eldest son had been amply pro- 
vided for, there was a large house in King’s Cliffe awaiting the 
inheritance of the third. William was born in 1686, and, entering 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as a Sizar in 1705, “he took his 
B.A. degree in 1708, was elected Fellow of his College and re- 
ceived Holy Orders in 1711, and took his M.A. in 1712.” Ifthe 
“Rules for my Future Conduct” were really, as there is no 
reason to doubt, drawn up by Law on his entering the University, 
his “ education” must not only have been “ very serious,” but of a 
very high order. They are as admirably composed as they are 
thoughtful and devout; and, while they contain the germs of his 
subsequent mysticism, they are in entire keeping with the Puritan 
traditions of his college. But “the last four years of Queen 
Anne’s reign (1710-1714) were marked by a vigorous revival of 
those doctrines which had led many conscientious men twenty 
_ earlier to demur to the Revolution Settlement”; and the 

igh Church and High Tory movement numbered Law among 
its most ardent disciples. His Puritan piety, like the Evangelical 

iety of a later date, had prepared the ground for a growth of re- 
| and political opinions which almost seem to have pictured 
by anticipation an eminent life of our own day. Indeed, at 
various points in Mr. Overton’s work the resemblance between 
Law and Cardinal Newman seems to come out as strikingly as 
elsewhere the utterances of the Sage of Putney recall, rae | in 
different matter, those of the Sage of Chelsea. In “ fierceness” 
the junior Fellow of Emmanuel left little for the junior Fellow of 
Oriel to desire. He “ made a speech at the ” in which “ he 
asked the lads . . . whether, when the children of Israel had 
made the golden calf the object of their worship, they ought to 
keep to their God de facto, or return to their God de jure? 
whether the sun shines when it is in an eclipse? whether acon- 
troverted son be not better than a controverted successor ? with 
other things of the same nature.” For this speech Law was 
degraded “ from M.A. to a Soph,” as John Byrom writes in his 
journal; Hearne, who omits the “Soph,” adding that “the Lord 
urer” (Harley) “was zealous for his degradation.” Mr. 
Overton has not intimated whether he was ever reinstated as 
M.A., although Law seems always to have retained the title. Pos- 
sibly he made his peace with the Lord Treasurer by a vehement 
sermon in defence of the Peace of Utrecht which he preached 
three months afterwards, on July 7th, 1713, and in which the 
Queen and the Ministry are sufficiently magnified. It is the only 
sermon of Law’s which is extant, and “ it is,” Mr. Overton re- 
marks, “as unspiritual a composition as one can well conceive.” 
The preacher appears as M.A. on the title-page. 

But a few months later “the best of Queens” was dead, and 
Law was called on to make his choice between his principles and 
his prospects. He had no hesitation, and in a manly and touching 
letter to his eldest brother he announces his decision not to take 
the oath either of abjuration or of allegiance. He lost his Fellow- 
ship, and with it all possibility of preferment. John Byrom, his 
future disciple and a concealed Jacobite, had a less troublesome 
conscience. He desired, and obtained, a Fellowship of Trinity :— 
“ How is it likely this young fellow should ever come among us ? 
I saw a book in our library where his birth is made very sus- 


icious.” During the whole reign of George I. the personal life 
PF Law is in obscurity. He was almost certainly in London, and 


there is a tradition that he was “a curate there”; perhaps based 
on such clerical or pastoral duties as would involve no concession 
of principle, since he is not likely ever to have “ prayed for King 
George.” But early in this period, in 1717, his “ Tine Letters to 
the Bishop of Bangor” (Hoadly) “raised him at once to the 
highest rank of writers in controversial divinity,” while in 1726 his 
book on “‘ Christian Perfection ” showed him as an equally powerful 
writer on matters of practical religion. Forsuch a man, if his time 


came, there could have been no doubt as to the worldly future. And 


from a single passage in Byrom’s Diary 
fairly, that he was bi a ti 


we may infer, not un- 


ding his time, depressed with hope deferred 


as years went by, perhaps really open to the charge of “ roughness 


morose and sour behaviour” which in 1738 John 
brought against him. Byrom writes :— 
Aug. 1, 1739.—To Somerset Gardens. Mr. Law there. He saj 

they talked of the Pretender’s coming ; and he talked in his 
follows a sentence in cipher.] And as we came away, gave him the 
father) a most excellent character for experience, wisdom, piety, : 
that I'saw him once. He said, Where ? I said, At A. He said, Did you 
kiss hands? I said, Yes, and parted. He said that Mr. Morden and 


On a later occasion Byrom relates that in the course of a some. 
what impatient conversation with himself Law said “that when 
our king came over I should go into orders.” At the period of 
these conversations he was in a very unsettled condition. The 
refuge of his earlier home in the reign of George II. was 
taken from him; that of the home of his closing years was not as 
yet prepared. In 1727 he appears as settled in the house of Mr, 
Gibbon, the grandfather of the historian, at Putney, as private 
tutor to his son, domestic chaplain and spiritual director in the 
family, and the centre of a small body of personal friends and of g 
large number of chance visitors who looked on him asa sage and 
prophet, or came to him for advice. Ten years later Mr. Gibbon 
died ; and it was not till 1740 that Law retired to his own house 
at King’s Cliffe, where in 1743 he was joined by the two wealthy 
ladies who looked up to him as their spiritual father, Miss Hester 
Gibbon, sister of his pupil, and Mrs, Hutcheson, a widow whose 
husband on his deathbed had entrusted her to Law’s care. Both 
survived him, and both were buried near his grave. Both, under 
his direction, spent the whole of their then large united fortune of 
about 3,000/. a year in the exercise of the strange and unbounded 
almsgiving which Mr. Overton has described in detail, and which 
even then provoked adverse criticism as charity misapplied. Law 
died in 1761; and it was during the later years of his life that his 
earlier character of nonjuror and High Church controversialist 
merged in that of the “ mystic divine.” If the view in which we 
have regarded his life be true, the time for which he had watched 
and waited had never come; he had ceased to look outward 
across the sea, and would turn his gaze inward and upward for 
the rest. 

Mr. Overton's chapters on mysticism are as valuable in relation 
to the religious thought as his biography of William Law is in re- 
lation to the Church history of the eighteenth century. The very 
name of mysticism is, indeed, in its popular acceptation misleading, 
The mystics, or, as they were commonly styled at the time with an 
unconscious exactness of expression, the enthusiasts, were not a 
sect, nor were their tenets a creed. They were men who pre 
sented in extreme, perhaps at times in disproportionate prominence, 
a habit of mind without which a creed cannot be realized. Mr. 
Overton has indicated with admirable clearness their leading 
thought im its two divisjons: “Omnia videre in Deo: Deum 
videre in omnibus.” The High Churchman and the Methodist in 
the last century, Evangelical devotion and the Oxford movementin 
our own, meet in this twofold canon and its developments. Of its 
second portion a well known and striking illustration is found in 
Keble’s hymn for Septuagesima, “ There is a book who runs may 
read,” while the same thought underlies Newman’s early doctrine 
of angelic ministration, and is familiar in almost every page of 
Isaac Williams's poetry. Upon the first portion of the rule and 
its expression, the following passage supplies material for an 
obvious and remarkable comparison. Law's acquaintance with 
the writings of Eckart, the mystic of the fourteenth century, “is 
shown, among other ways, by one of Byrom’s mystic poems, which 
were nothing else than Law in verse. One of the prettiest of 
these odd compositions is entitled “The Soul's Tendency towards 
its True Centre,” and commences :— 

Stones towards the earth descend : 
Rivers to the ocean roll: 
Every motion has some end: 
What is thine, beloved soul ? 
Mine is where my Saviour is: 
There with Him I hope to dweil : 
Jesu is the central bliss : 
Love the force that doth impel. 
A passage from Eckart is quoted as the source from which these 
ideas spring, “ The fire rises up to heaven,” &c., and Mr. Overton 
asks, “ If Byrom versified Law, had not Law read Eckart?” In 
every important collection of Evangelical hymns forty or 
years ago will be found one beginning “ Rise, my soul, and stre 
thy wings.” It was widely popular, and the echoes of its vigor- 
ous marching tune, Dartford, may stir some older memories even 
now. Its second stanza runs:— 
Rivers to the ocean run, 
Nor stay in all their course: 
Fire, ascending, seeks the sun, 
Both speed them to their source ; 
So my soul, derived from God, 
(al.) a soul that’s born of God 
Pants to view His glorious face, 
Forward [al. apnartt tends to His abode, 
To rest in His embrace. 
The authorship of this hymn is attributed by Lord Selborne to 
Robert Seagrave ; in the Congregational Hymn Book to Cennick ; 
and by the late Mr. Josiah Pratt to Madan. The two last-named 
versions show the common variation from the text in the Book 
Praise, which is not without significance; but it is observa’ 
that all the three names are those of contemporaries of Law, and 


that only one of them is mentioned by Mr. Uverton in connexiod 
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= gubia,while that one, Madan, finds hisplace among “ Law’sOppo- 
» The“ mystic” doctrine showsat kast a wide standing-ground, 

qith nothing of sectarian limitation. The eccentricities of expres- 
gon and thought in Law’s later years are the natural consequences 
of the isolation of his life; bat his singular dialectical skill and 
his power of dealing with men are as plainly shown on the little 
i of the dispute about the charities of King’s Cliffe as they had 
deen in the conan times of the Hoadly controversy. The influ- 
ence which he exercised on his own and succeeding generations by 
his writings is known; and behind the veil of his obscurity we 
to trace the outline of another range of influence which 

ight have been his had the events of his time drawn him from 
the seclusion of the Putney home where he drinks his modest 
“two glasses of red wine after dinner—one, Church and King; 


FLOWER THE BROOM. 


JHE principles which govern the selection of titles for modern 
T novels have apparently undergone a considerable revolution 
during recent years. Formerly the title of a book was generally 

ined before the reader had got past the first few chapters; 
pe under any circumstances, there was no difficulty in connecting 
it with some leading character or chain of events. It is not im- 
possible that this fashion may come round again some day. 
ture generations may be favoured with another series of 
“Robbers,” “Smugglers,” “ Pirates,” and other homely titles 
tive of the avocations of everyday life; but, in the mean- 
time, the great art of finding an effective name for a novel appears 
to consist in making its connexion with the narrative as far- 
fetched as possible. In the book before us we are not vouchsafed 
the smallest clue to the title until near the end of the third volume, 
and then only in an incidental sort of way, which suggests the idea 
that the question was reserved till the last moment, and the title 
Flower o’ the Broom pitched upon simply because it would sound 
as well as any other. 

The principal character in the story is Elizabeth Milner, and 
forty or fifty years ago this would have been its inevitable title. 
Elizabeth Milner is the daughter of a soft-hearted and apparently 
goft-headed young doctor, who, during his temporary attendance 
upon a ladies’ school, falls in love with Miss Eleanor Turton, a 
young lady boarder, possessed of “a lovely face, a passably good 
igure, a conveniently hard heart, and an ardent craving for 
iberty.” The latter highly creditable impulse the young 
doctor proceeds to gratify by promptly eloping with her to 
London, where they are married in one of the old City churches, 
But, as might have been expected, the result is not particularly 
satisfactory. Mrs, Milner soon finds that existence on the narrow 
meaus afforded by the income of an obscure medical man, who is 
wholly dependent upon his profession, but has no regular practice, 
is not likely to be a perfect realization of her boarding-school 
dreams, and the inevitable reaction follows. She gets tired of her 
husband, who is “‘ wildly, insanely jealous,” and “flies into furies 
over her coquettish airs.” After six months of: this sort of thing, 
he can stand it no longer, and gets an engagement as doctor on 
board a P. and O. steamer. During his absence a daughter is 
born, whose advent if anything rather increases Mrs, Milner’s dis- 

to her husband, especially as the infant's eyes are supposed 
to resemble his; and she takes to a religious flirtation with the 
incumbent: of'a ritualistic church. Just, however, as she is be- 
gitning to be talked about, her husband returns, and in a transport 
of fury hurries her and his infant daughter on board his ship, 
where they live together for three years, when he catches a fever 
from one of the sailors, and dies. We were not previously aware 
that the regulations of the P. andO.,or any other line of passenger 
steamers, admitted of the presence of the female relatives of the 
oficers on board their ships. Having thus disposed of her first ven- 
ture, Mrs. Milner becomes companion to old Lady Bonham, of Hern- 
shaw, who is destined to become one of the principal characters in 
the story. Here she succeeds in captivating the Rev. Mr. Devereux, 
a amiable young clergyman of good family, and apparently 
With some small means of his own, with whom she settles down 
in the quiet living of Thornton, in the fens. Mr. Devereux is 
Yety much in love with his wife, and puts up with her whims 
fancies with most exemplary meekness ; while she, apart from 
certain sense of gratitude to one who has relieved her from a 
position of dependence, is as fond of him as her selfish nature will 
W; 80 that, on the whole, they may be considered a fairly 
affectionate and harmonious couple. 
_ At the beginning of the story the Devereux’ have been settled 
at Thornton for some years, and are blessed with a numerous 
family. Elizabeth Milner is now grown up, and appears in the 
Character of nursery governess to the Devereux children, and 
general household drudge. It is an understood thing that she is 
hot supposed to care for society or amusement, but to exist simply 
for the purpose of making herself useful to others. Her mother 
» in fact, never got over her prejudice to her eldest daughter on 
Account of her supposed resemblance to the late Mr. Milner, and 
continues to exercise a petty tyranny over her, which Elizabeth 
dears with an evenness of temper that is one of the leading traits 
in hercharacter. Her stepfather, however, is sensible enough to see 
‘what a treasure they have got in their midst, and, when allowed 
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— 
to do so, treats her with the utmost kindness and consideration. | 
Elizabeth on her part entirely accepts her position; and, when|{ 
not occupied in suverintending the education or darning the} 
stockings of the younger children, is perfectly happy in looking: 
after the poor of the village, who are one and all devoted to her. 
The principal local dignitary is Mr. Grenvil of Vennover who is 
himself a lytic old man, and is soon put on one side, but who 
has a son, Brooke Grenvil, who is destined to enact the part of 
hero of the story. Brooke Grenvil is a good-looking young 
athlete, who lives by strict hygienic rules, and has rowed 
stroke in the Oxford Eight. He and Elizabeth have always 
lived more or less in each other's society, and are on the 
easy footing of old friends. But, although nothing in the 
way of love-making has ever gone on between them, it would 
appear that Brooke has always looked upon Elizabeth as, in a 
general way, his ideal of all that is perfect in woman, and one 
day, actuated by a sudden es he proposes to* her offhand. 
Elizabeth, however, having always been brought up with the 
tixed idea that the somewhat impaired fortunes of Vennover must 
be renovated by a marriage with an heiress, is very properly sur- 
prised and shocked at such an ill-advised proceeding on Brooke’s 
part, and mildly, but firmly, refuses him. Apparently, however, 
her lover's disappointment at his rejection is not lasting, for within 
a week afterwards he is desperately in love with Narcissa Brooke, 
a young lady who has come to stay at Vennover with her grand- 
mother, Lady Bonham of Hernshaw, the old lady with whom 
Mrs. Devereux had formerly lived as companion. This young 
person is the source of great anxiety to her grandmother, a most 
unpleasant old woman, the great object of whose declining years, 
when not occupied in saying sharp things to those around her, is 
to prevent a marriage between her granddaughter and her late 
husband's nephew, Anthony Bonham. There is, however, a sort 
of tacit understanding betweeen the two that they are to be mar- 
ried some day, although Lady Bonham’s views on the subject will 
not admit of an open engagement. Anthony Bonham is as much 
in love with Narcissa as an indolent and self-indulgent disposition 
will allow him to be; but Narcissa, it need hardly be said, is 
really as indifferent to him as she is to every one else. For she 
was 
satiated with adoration, often weary of her life, worldly to the very core 
of her heart, apt to wonder vaguely why she had been born and born 
a beauty, yet resenting any infringement of her claims to supremacy with 
inconsistent anger, superbly tolerant of rivals, cold, beautiful, yet pas- 


sionate, a dangerous woman to love, a still more dangerous woman to 
cross. 


When to this description are added such items as 


a slim rounded body, having a peculiar serpentine undulating grace. .... 
Hair as intensely dark as a moonless midnight grew low on a broad fore- 
head, under which eyes as dark kept a strange outlook on life. A fathom- 
less face, with its mouth so red and finely cut at the corners, and its severely 
oval contour, 


we know in a moment the sort of person with whom we have to 
deal. In fact, we are disposed to welcome her as an old friend, 
and our mind reverts instinctively to that interesting series 
of heroines which has culminated in the “ Lady Regula Baddun ” 
of Strapmore. 

After a somewhat prolonged stay at Vennover, during which 
Elizabeth and Narcissa become friends and Brooke Grenvil 
becomes more and more hopelessly in love with the latter, the 
scene is changed to Hernshaw. Narcissa returns thither with her 
grandmother, and Elizabeth is also carried off to act as that 
hardened old lady’s companion, as her mother had done before 
her. Here we find Anthony Bonham, who, in spite of a cold and 
nonchalant exterior, is evidently very fond of Narcissa; and the 
flirtation between them is renewed in a necessarily furtive 
manner under the watchful eye of Lady Bonham, who, there is 
every reason to suspect, has got Elizabeth to Hernshaw as much 
with the idea of distracting Anthony’s attention from Narcissa as 
of being her own personal companion. Brooke Grenvil also turns 
up from time to time, more in love than ever, and much to the 
annoyance of Anthony, who upbraids Narcissa with encouraging 
him. And, as he eventually detects her in the act of impressing 
“a long, tirm kiss” upon Brooke’s upturned face while he is 
engaged in taking a stone out of her horse’s foot, it may perhaps 
be said that he was not altogether without some grounds of com- 
plaint. He doesnot, however, become particularly excited over it, 
and he and Narcissa discuss the incident in the calmest possible 
manner. Shortly afterwards Lady Bonham, whose death has 
been anxiously expected for some time, is seized with what is 
evidently her last attack, and on her death-bed endeavours to 
make Anthony — her not to marry Narcissa. This, however, 
he respectfully, but firmly, declines to do; and the old lady’s last 
hours are in consequence neither peaceful nor edifying. When the 
will is opened it is found that, by an ingenious arrangement, they 
are both practically disinherited in the event of their marrying 
each other; whereas, if Narcissa marries Brooke Grenvil, she is 
to have 30,000/. She does not hesitate to let Anthony understand 
that she means to do this, and they part for good. In the mean- 
time, an unfortunate event has occurred at Thornton. It has 
been hinted earlier in the narrative that Elizabeth is not likely to 
be able to satisfactorily fulfil her destiny until her amiable step- 
father shall be dead, and she herself thrown upon the world. He 
is accordingly drowned one afternoon while out sea-fishing with 
his youngest daughter Dolly. Were it not evident that the immo- 
lation of this estimable divine is essential to the development of 
the story, we should be inclined to look upon it as a wiltul waste. 
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of life; but, as it is, we are com to accept it as inevitable, 
and can only regret that two such amiable characters should be so 
abruptly removed from the scene. Elizabeth now becomes parish 
schoolmistress at Thornton, and the remainder of the family go to 
live at Southsea, where we are ge content to leave them, as they 
do not materially interfere with the rest of the story, the course 
of which readers may discover for themselves. 

As we have already observed, the explanation of the title Flower 
0’ the Broom only — towards the end of the story. Narcissa 
meets Elizabeth in a lane, where the latter has been having a con- 
fidential interview with Brooke, to whom she has just given a 
sprig of broom as a token that she is not angry with him. She has 
gathered another sprig in an absent sort of way, when Narcissa 
comes round the corner, and catching her in the act exhibits an 
emotion which the circumstances would at first hardly appear to 
justify. It seems, however, that there is a popular saying, of 
which Elizabeth, although she has lived all her life among country 
people, displays a lamentable ignorance, that the first person one 
meets after plucking a sprig of broom dies within the year. We 
do not desire to discuss the origin or infallibility of this tradition ; 
but anyhow, Narcissa does die within the year, so on this occasion, 
at least, the fidelity of the legend is vindicated. 

The chief fault in the story is a certain incompleteness about 
the principal characters. That of Narcissa, as we have already 
pointed out, is now somewhat hackneyed; and as there is not a 
single redeeming point about her, it is impossible to get up any 
interest in such a soulless, passionless creature. That of old Lady 
Bonham is rae mae basa A But she is quite unnecessarily bad ; 
and although she has a very natural distrust of her granddaughter, 
whom she appreciates at her proper value, it does not appear that 
she has ever taken the smallest trouble to make her utherwise, or 
even wished her to be so, and she has, therefore, only herself to 
blame for the result. And, although the character of Elizabeth 
Milner is more carefully worked up, and is in fact a pleasing and 
any direct pretensions to ooks, but possessing the attractions 
of en eer figure, good health, and a sweet temper, there 
is yet. a. want of force about it which at times renders 
even her manifold perfections a little monotonous. Of 

the male characters, Brooke Grenvil, who may be considered the 
hero, is unsatisfactory, and wanting in finish; and few lady 
readers will, we think, have much sympathy with him. The best 
character in the story is that of Anthony Bonham, the lazy and 
indifferent, yet honourable and self-controlled, rival of Brooke 
Grenvil. Bat even he is somewhat disappointing, and he is dis- 
missed just as we are beginning to feel an interest in him. On 
the whole, however, the authoress—for that the story is written 
by a lady there can be no reasonable doubt—has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very readable book, and one that contrasts favourably 
with much of the light literature with which the public is at 
present deluged. Such as it is, the story is gracefully told, and 
there are not wanting indications of considerable descriptive 
power. The Sy! nrc scenery of the Fen country is depicted 
with a touch that shows a close and intelligent study of nature; 
and nothing could be prettier in its way than the description of 
the home life at the quiet country rectory. With a little more 
force and finish about the characters, and something more of a 
plot, Flower o’ the Broom might have taken a high place among 
recent novels; but even as it is, and although it cannot be said to 
be a story of absorbing interest, it is a book which we think will 
be read with pleasure by many, and which certainly none will 
throw down with the uncomfortable feeling—too common, unfor- 
tunately, in many cases—that a useful hour has been wasted in a 
vain attempt to unravel an impossible plot, or to wade through a 
succession of equally impossible situations. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


LIVELY volume was to be expected from the author of 
that capital story Ula, and expectation is not disappointed 

in Mr. Eden's latest production, called Found, though Lost (1). 
This is, in the true sense of the word, a romance, the author of 
which could without much rn have spun out his materials 
into the regulation three volumes. In abjuring padding and long 
screeds of “ word-painting,” and confining himself to one volume 
of about three hundred pages, Mr. Eden has deserved well of his 
readers, who will surely appreciate the considerable merits of his 
book all the more for its leaving them at the end in a state the 
opposite of satiety. The story opens in the time of the Carlist 
war of 1854, and deals chiefly with the fortunes of Xavier 
Warrington, at that time a mere boy, son of an English father 
and a Spanish mother, and those of Mariquita de Guzman, adopted 
daughter of the Conde de Mendoza, with whom in due time 
Xavier falls in love, and to whom he is betrothed. Mariquita is 
one of the richest heiresses in Spain, and the Minister of the day 
looks with an unfavourable eye on her proposed marriage with an 
Englishman and a heretic. Here, as the experienced novel-reader 
will discern, is matter for much complication, and the author has 
made the best use of the opportunities just ongpeted. The story 
is from first to last an exciting one, and is told with ease, vigour, 
and picturesqueness. We do not pro to reveal any of the 
complications of the plot, but we may note that they give the 
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author occasion for describing not onl 8 of Spain and its}; 
but also Manilla and,amongother 
place there. We may note, in conclusion, thata Romany band pla 
an important part in the story, and that Mr. Eden has had : 
commendable courage to describe the gipsy, not of Conventional 
fiction, but of actual life. One fault we have to find with Mr 
Eden’s style, and that lies in his making his Spaniards, who 
talk for the most part in English (which of course ‘ 
for Spanish), employ every now and then a Spanish word or 
phrase ; which is manifestly unreasonable. A greater fault than 
a however, might be excused by the brightness and freshness of 

e story. 

Out of some notes, not originally intended for publication, takes 
during his stay in Chili (2), Mr. Boyd has constructed an amus; 
and interesting volume, which appears at an appropriate time, His 
own description of the volume, that it “may serve to wile awa 
an idle hour, and to give some information about a country little 
known in England,” is eertainly more than borne out by the 
which follow it. The book is indeed full of matter, and is not the 
less attractive for being composed in the easy style which is natural 
to atraveller’s jottings. We cannot here do more than call attention 
to a few of tte more prominent points of a volume which jg 
throughout interesting. Mr. Boyd has some very curious things to 
tell us about the coal-mining of Ohili. ‘“ When the mining laws 
of Chili were framed in the beginning of the century, coal was not 
known, or if known to exist, was not worked. The mining re 
gulations do not extend, therefore, to this mineral, which bel 
to the owner of the soil.” But, as it happens, the greater of 
the coal seams worked as yet lies under the bed of the hy 
Ocean, for which there is no owner. The early workers conge- 
quently asked no leave or license from any one, but with human 
inconsistency regarded those who followed them as intruders, and 
resorted to all kinds of means, more foul than fair, for preventing their 
opening out new collieries, It was related to Mr. Boyd thata pro- 
prietor whose mine lay on the dip side of the adjoining one, and con- 
sequently could be, and was, inundated at the pleasure of the owner 
of the latter, was in the habit, if his pumps were unequal to getting 
rid of all the water sent in, of sending imploring messages to his 
neighbour to let in no more water for a day or two. “The evil 
of this want of system is the direct loss to the nation of so much 
coal wasted in the shape of pillars or ribs to protect the workings 
ofeach colliery against its neighbour.” It iscurious to note that, when 
Chilian coal was first raised, it was considered unsuitable for loco- 
motive driving purposes, and for years English coal wasemployed on 
the railways, at a great cost, until a mechanical engineer, by asimple 
contrivance, which is not described, in the grate of the locomotive, 
enabled the Chilian coal to be used. Mr. Bo d appears to have 
been, on the whole, not particularly comfortable at the establimi- 
ento at Lebu, at which fe stayed when visiting the coal-mines; 
but there were some compensations for greasy cazuela and dried-up 
meat, in fair Bordeaux, good wine of the country, exquisite coffee, 
and good cigars. Towards the end of the book there are some 
interesting and Cae rm concerning some incidents of the 
war, and especially the kind of sea-duel between the Huascar and 
the Cochrane. We may conclude our notice by quoting a “ tip” 
of Mr. Boyd's which may be useful to those mountaineers who 
share our dislike of snow-masks and veils. “ When we had 
reached a certain altitude [on the volcano of Renegado], we found 
the snow lying deep on the ground, and frozen on the surface, in 
spite of a vivid summer sun. The rays of the latter were v 
trying cn account of the reflection from the snow; to 
roves this we resorted to the usual custom in the Cordillera, of 
blacking the eyelids and cheekbones with burnt cork.” 

Of the other party to the war touched on by Mr. Boyd an 


account is by Mr. Duffield in his Prospects of Peru (3). 


The author begins by giving a brief and clear account of some 
the circumstances which led to the war, and goes on to contrast 
the Peru of modern times with the Peru of the Golden Age. He 
gives a very interesting and succinct account of the conditions of 
life under the sway of the Incas, conditions which in many 
respects might be termed ideal, and quotes a very significant 
passage from the confession attached to the will of Mancio 
Sierra Lejesama, one of the first Spanish conquerors of Peru, 
which confession was made in Cuzco on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1589, before Geronimo Sanches de Quesada, notary 
ee and has been preserved by Espinosa in his Peoples 
ictionary. “His Catholic Majesty,” said Lejesama, “shall 
understand that the said Incas governed these ‘kingdoms in such 
wise that in them all there was no thief or vicious person, nor 48 
idle man, nor a bad or an adulterous woman, nor were there 
allowed among them people of evil lives; men had their honest 
and profitable occupations, in all that pertained to mountain oF 
mine, to the field, the forest, or the home, as in everything of 
use all was governed and divided after such sort that 
one knew and held to his own without another interfering there- 
with; nor were lawsuits known among them ; the affairs of war, 
although not few, interfered not with those of traffic, nor yet did 
these conflict with those of seed-time and harvest, or with other 
matters whatsoever. . . . And by the permission of God our 
Lord we were able to subject this kingdom of many people, and 
riches, and lords, making servants of them as now We 8€e. I 
trust that His Majesty understands the motive which moves mé 


(2) Chili: Sketches of Chili and the Chilians during the War 1879- 
1880. By R. Nelson Boyd, F.R.G.S., &c. London: Allen & Co. 

(3) The’ Prospects of Peru; the End of the Guano Age, and a Descrip 
tion thereof. By A.J. Duffield. London: Newman & Vo. 
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this relation, that it is for the purging of my conscience by 
‘hi confession of my guilt. . . . great is the dissoluteness 
we these natives, and their offences against God, owing 
the evil example we have set them in all things, that from 
A nothing bad they have all, or nearly all, been converted 
+ ogr day into @ people who can do nothing good.” The little 
ime contains, amongst other matters of interest, a careful and 
account of the present state of the guano deposits, and 
s of Peruvian industry in the future. 

Mr. Foster's work (4) must represent an unusual amount of 
‘9g and care. Its genealogies are fuller than any that we have 
en in other works of the kind; and an interesting feature of the 
jgok is found in the pages headed “ Baronetage—Chaos,” where, 
g may be essed from this title, doubtful titles and pedigrees 
together, and may afford much entertainment to 
who delight in puzzles. It would be ridiculous to expect 
detail to be up to date in a volume of this calibre; but it 
gems 8 pity that there should be no mention, so far as we can 
dover, of the lately-recognized De Longuéil Barony. The 

drawings are particularly good. 
It would be superfluous to dwell upon the well-known merits of 
's Illustrated House of Commons and Judicial Bench (5), 

Dr. Mair. 

The eleventh annual volume has been issued of that useful work 


ity of London megs (6), the whole of which has been 
corrected to within f 


revised a few hours of going to press. 
An Unii Lie (7) is an ingenious, and not unamusing, little 
ory of complication and practically harmless intrigue, the inge- 


wity of which is somewhat marred by the author's having chosen 
olay the scene in fo Res to deal with German life, in his 
treatment of which he displays an odd mixture of knowledge and 
i Mouser is not a likely German name; nor is it pro- 
bable that a German girl should ory a@ flirtation and corre- 
— with a young man named Baume before her marriage. 

, again, is it desirable to make a German finish up a Bw ng 
ddivered in English which stands for German with Auf Weeder- 
when, Again, the attempt at humour is often too palpably forced 
md unsuccessful Yet, with all its faults, the story has some 
freshness of invention. 

No one better qualified than Professor Fleeming Jenkin could 
well have been home to perform the task of preparing a little 
treatise (8), the avowed object of which is “to induce beginners 
to regard the facts of electricity and magnetism not only as interest- 
ing or curious in themselves, but as the groundwork of a science, 
w rather as part of the groundwork of the general science of 
physics.” It could perhaps be wished that the type of the book 
were a8 clear as Mr. Jenkin’s style. 

Mr. Gibson’s little volume (9) is one of the many and significant 
results of the universal competitive examination system, with 
Peacock’s dislike of which we are not alone in sympathizing, Mr. 
Gibson’s book has at least the merit of meeting in a careful way a 
want the creation of which may possibly be regretted. 

Mr. Brandram has abridged, by means of paraphrasing several 
passages, “certain selected plays of Shakspeare” (10), with the 

of “introducing the mo for tke first time to the notice of 
readers in @ manner at once appropriate and interesting.” 
the plays might perhaps have been left to introduce them- 
_ Readers egqeninted with the first volume of Messrs. Stewart 
td Long’s Plutarch (11) will welcome the appearance of the 
seond, which is marked by the same care and industry that be- 
to its predecessor. 
introduction of ary lates has oy stimulated amateur 
tography in no egree, and the many people who now 
tile up photography as water-colour painting used to be taken 
ay in most cases with better results as regards photo- 
y—will find Mr. Wheeler’s (12) practical and exhaustive 


‘tteatise an invaluable guide. 


Mr. Loftie’s name is warrant enough for the excellence of the 
Pomboding isp volume (13) lately issued by Mr. Stanford for 
the use of the trayeller who finds himself for the first time in 
London, or, it may be added, for the resident in London who 


“(4) The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of the British Empire for 
1881. By Joseph Foster. London: Nichols & Sons. For the Compilon 
a Debrett’s Iilustrated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 


Compiled and edited by R. H. Mair, LL.D. London: Dean & 
6) The City of London Directory for 188r. London: W. H. and L. 
i? An Unlucky Lie. By Athol A. Johnstone. London: Newman 


8) Manuals of Elementary Science.—Electricity. By Fleeming Jenkin 
Society for Promoting Christian New 

Tork: Pott, Young, & Co. 
@) The Preliminary Army Examination made Easy: a Complete Guide 
 Self-Preparation for the Above. By John Gibson, M.A. London: 


Stanford. 
(10) Shakespeare. Certain selected Plays abridged for the use of the 
Young. By Samuel Brandram. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
(11) Plutarch’s Lives, Translated from the Greek. By Aubrey Stewart, 
ya the late George Long, M.A. 4 vols. Vol. II. London: Bell 
(12) Practical Photography ; being the Science and Art of Photography 
developed for Amateurs raph ameee. Illustrated. By O. E. Wheeler. 
oe “ Bazaar” Office. 
13) Tourist’s Guide Through London. By W.J. Loftie, F.S.A. With 
Mapand Plans, London: Stanford. 


knows nothing or little of the interests and attractions with which 
Mr. Loftie deals. Mr. Loftie’s aim has been to provide his traveller 
with matter for a week’s attention without overburdening him, 
and, it is perhaps needless to say, that he has attained his object. 
The historical part of the volume, in which the author, as he points 
out, differs from some authorities in vogue, is particularly in- 
teresting. 
A third edition has appeared of Messrs. Silver and Co.’s Hand- 
book to South Africa (14). + 
A new edition has appeared of the late Mr. Clay's well-known 
book on Whist (15). 
Winmore & Co. (16) is a curiously empty, conventional, and 
“ day-after-the-fair” little story, the motsf of which is supplied 
by the failures which can no longer be strictly called recent, of 
certain joint-stock banks, We have in it a prosperous father 
who has risen from a comparatively subordinate position, a 
daughter, a young curate in love with the daughter, and a selfish 
and smart young merchant half engaged to the daughter. It will 
not be difficult to guess what is made of these materials in a 
hundred and twenty small pages. 
Mr. Jerrold (17), without incurring the least suspicion of being 
a fanatical vegetarian, has done good service to all people who 
are not fanatical meat-devourers in pointing out in his latest 
volume the way both to grow and to cook a number of vegetables 
which are at present too much neglected. It is curious that the 
influence of French cookery should have availed as little as it has 
yet done to introduce in this country the habit of serving artfully- 
cooked dishes of — by themselves, and not as a mere. 
adjunct to meat, We may hope that Mr. Jerrold’s volume will 
do something to encourage a practice which, entirely apart from 
any vegetarian theories, is calculated to improve the too frequently 
.-“~- and conventional menu of an English dinner-party. 

he jnterest of Mr. Hulme’s book (18) concerning Marlborough 
is more than purely local, inasmuch as it throws light upon 
various customs and manners of a bygone time. The writer 
has been careful in consulting his authorities, and the book may 
give entertainment not only to old and present Marlburians, but also 
to all ple who care for such matters as we have above 
indicated. ‘The’illustrations are well designed and’ executed. 

We note with pleasure the issue of a third and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Hunt's admirable and entertaining work, Popular Romances 
of the West of England (19), with Cruikshank’s familiar and de- 
lightful illustrations. 

What every Mother should Know is a thoroughly practical and 
sensible little treatise (20), which can be cordially recommended 
as completely fulfilling its peace of telling mothers how much 
and how little they can safe to into their own hands, with the 
guidance here given them, before it is necessary or possible to 
obtain medical advice, 

We can only note with pleasure, for the present at least, the 
appearance of a new and enlarged edition of Mr. Gilchrist’s 
admirable Life of Blake (21), which was reviewed at length on 
its first appearance in these columns. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission Press has printed (Surat, 1880), 
and Sorabshaw Byramji Doctor has compiled, a Student's Persian 
and English Dictionary, “the design of which,” to quote the 
preface, ‘is to provide students of Persian with a dictionary of 
portable size. It is mainly intended for students in High Schools 
and Colleges, who have long felt the want of a cheap and useful 
work of reference.” The compiler then acknowledges his sm 
tion to some well-known dictionaries, which he mentions by 
name. On looking through the work, we find that he has for the 
first three letters made a clumsy selection from Johnson’s Persian 
and Arabic Dictionary, after which a simpler method seems to 
have occurred to him. He has apparently taken Professor Palmer's 
small and portable Dictionary, published by Messrs, Triibner and 
Co., and printed it without owledgment, but with a good 
many errors and omissions. 


(14) S. W. Silver and Co.’s Handbook to South Africa. Third Edition. 
Revised and corrected to Present Date. London: S. W. Silver & Co. 


(15) Laws of Short Whist, and a Treatise on the Game. By James 
Clay. . New and revised Edition. London: De La Rue & Co. 


(16) Winmore & Co.: a Tale of the Great Bank Failure. London: 
Marshall Japp & Co. 


(17) Our Kitchen Garden; the Plants we Grow and How we Cook 
them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of “ The Garden that Paid the Rent,” &c. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

18) The Town, College, and Neighbourhood of Marlborough. By F. E. 
Hom, F.L.S., F.S.A. Illustrated. London: Stanford. 


(19) Popular Romances of the West of England. Collected and edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Third 
dition, revised and enlarged. London: Chatto & Windus. 


(20) A Manual of What every Mother should Know. By Edward 
Ellis, M.D. London: J. & A. Churchill. Melbourne and Victoria : 
Robertson. Christchurch, New Zealand: Simpson. 

(21) Life of William Blake; with Selections from his Poems and other 
Writings. By Alexander Gilchrist. New and enlarged Edition, with 
additional Letters and Memoir of the Author. 2 vols, London: Mac- 
millan. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE'S | GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

RIUM,” * CHRIST. ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ MOSES BEFORE 

PHARAGH each 33 b: 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,”’ “* Christian Martyrs,”’ &c. 
at the DORE GALLERY 35 New Bond Street, Daily, TentoSix. Is. 


THE AN ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of High-class 
‘CTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, incl 

CaRL ** An Encampment outside Cairo,” is NOW 
TOOTH & SON'S GALLERY.5 Haymarket. Admission, 1s. 


Professor LEO: 
PEN, at ARTHUR 


FYRENOH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The TWENTY- 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES i ae of the Continental 

Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon. W. E.G e. Prince Bismarck, Count 
Moltke, Dr. Dillinger, and other works by Fress: Lembach), is NOW OPEN. Admission, Is, 


DECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION, to OPEN in May, 

the NEW GALLERIES (260 feet long), 103 NEW BOND STREET, un er = 
patronage of H.R.H. Princess LOUISE, Marchioness of Lorne, and over Sixty Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, and conducted by a C ittee of Artists, Writers on Art, &c. The Exhibition 
will include Decorative Paintings, Designs, and Sculpture ; Works of Art in the Precious and 
other Metals ; Pottery, Porcelain, Enamels, Glass, Carvings, Mosaics, and other Inlays ; Art 
Furniture, House D idery ; Tapestry, Textiles, &c. &c. Applications for 
space should at once be made to the Director, Mr. T. J. GULLICK, a large portion of the space 
being already applied for. The Committe will allot the space according to merit, but where 
merit is equal preference will be given to the earlier application. 


LITERARY FUND.—The NINETY-SECOND 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in Willis’ 
May 4, at 6.30 for 7 precisely. m 's Rooms, on Wednesday, 
His 


the Hon. JAMES RUSSELL LO 
on. WELL, United States Minister, 


u a .P. 
Lionel Beale, R.S. Wi G. Mi Marsha 
P. Benjamin, Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
pI e Bentley, E Hon. Ronald Leslie-Melville. 
William Blackwood, 5 Junius S. Morg: ’ 
Rev. Dr. Blaikie. Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P. 
Henry A. Bright, . M.A. G. C. Mowbray, Esq. 
J. — Charles Edward Esq. 
Bo John Murray, Esa 
Jona ac. Frederic Ouvry, V.P.S.A. 
ey, eric Ou 
bert E ite, Fraser Hae, C. 
08€ is, Esq. 
rt C. Saund QC. 
Thomes ‘Dixon in. W. Smalley, Esq. 
Lesli Stephen, +» M.A. 
Henry, sell ard Te 
r Ric! Bart., 
Thomas Bia Alfred Tennyso — 
enry Irv . Otto 
uis J. Jennings Esq. Nicholas Tribner, 
Blanchard Jerrold. Esq. Rev. Hen 
Frederick Locker, Hon. Lewis Wi Win 
George H. Longman, Edmun: ates, Faq. 


‘The Third List of Stewards me be published next week. Ti vk as. 
ickets, each, may be obtained 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W. OCTAVIAN. BLEWITT, Secretary. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


The next ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be hel Tuesd 
12th instant, at the Rooms, 's College Entrance, Strand, wae, 


ndon, 
be ” 
Chair will be taken af 7-45 


C PALACE COMPANY’S. SCHOOL of 


and PRACTICAL FLORICULT — — 


I. 
r. map. Th Di Bi ii i 
(a) e or pre tion is Division Schoo Pre 


parati men intendin, 
or Nurserymen ; For the tuition by 8; Lectures and De of 


be received fr 

of the School in D the Library, Byzantine ory or of the undersigned. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, 

Superintendent of the School oy Art, Science, and Literature. 


Guys HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The SUMMER 


SESSION will commence on Monday, May 2. 
includes special departments for Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Skin, &c. Classes are 
Hospital r Students reparing for the Examinations of the University of London, ana 
Examining Boards. r Prospectus, and further information with reference to other 
Scholarshivs, &e., apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, 


[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAW 
The Town Council of Nottingham have resolved to appoint FOUR PROFESSORs, 
follows : 
shall undertak: more of the foll 
Lharature: History: Political Philosophy, Moral Selence and” Clana, 
PROFESSORS, who undertake one or more 


Applied Mechanics), Physics, 


The Hospital contains @99 Beds, 


Biology, Geology. 
The work of the College will be divided into Four De, 
depend, to some extent, on the mites undertaken by the 
that the three scientific meas shall severally com 
and Mechanics, 
2. Chemistry, 
3. Natural 
and that the subject of Ph: ses shall be iebeenen ect of principal importance 
other of those in one or 


Applicants are invited to specify the which be owen 
unici 


its, whose 
rofe el will’ 
lected, but is intendeg 


Applications for the abo pal Offic 
ticulars of salaries, duties, and conditions wili be sent upon application to the wn Clerk, 


Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 


Municipal Offices, Nottingham, March 22, 1881. 


THE < Council of Firth College, Sheffield, intend to appoint a 
INCIPAL, bined shall also be Professor either in the ‘Literary or in 
of the College 
These will comprehend Polieal the following : 
1. Classics, History, L 3 Mora’ 


ring, Geology, 


Applicants are requested of these > Departments wot prepared 
and which in that ald be to 
undertake. 


ant Se said Principal will be £500 per annum, with Half the Fees of his own 
asses 


bia Council will only make the appointment in event of suitable candidates Presenting 
them: 


dat, 


ted to give full particulars concerning » experience, and any 
Academical dininctae they may have gained, together with any other information likely to 
affect the decision of the Council. The names of three gentlemen to whom em may be 
made should be given, but no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for. 


Applications to be sent on or before the 25th day of April next, to 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar, 
Firth College, Sheffield, March 24, 1881. , 


W ARDENSHIP, TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, 
PERTHSHIRE. 

The BISHOPS of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH in SCOTLAND desire to receive appli- 
cations, with Testimonials, from CLERGY MEN in Priest's orders for the above office, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. W. Percy ROBINSON, D.D. 

Full information_as to Duties, Emolument. &c., may be had from the a yet ies 
we 4 — to whom also all applications are to be sent not later than April 3, 

erth, April 2, 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 
For the Science and Practice of ‘Agriculture. 
For Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Guryayors, &e. 
The RB. aes a surrounding the College, is a mixed farm of about 
airma Committee of Right Hon. the Earl j DUCIE, 
at PR ny of College and Farm, List of Scholarships, Prices, Diplomas, &c., apply to 
PRINCIPAL. 


RADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an 
ELECTION to TWO SCHOLARSHIPS in June next : Sewell Scholarship, value £35, 
during stay at the School, and a Junior Scholarship, value £40, for four years, to which an 


Exhibition of £20 may be added. 
ys must have been under 14 on Janua ick 1881. yoo begins June 15. For 
ley College 


further particulars, apply to the WARDEN, 


HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


it £40; Four £20, Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 


LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATIOAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.. “NINE or more open to Competition 

at joes od a. value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special fund 

a yea of Scholars whe require it.—Further particulars from the HEAD-MasTER, 

or SECRETARY, the he College. Clifton, Bristol. 


Rossa. SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Twelve to be competed for, June 28. Value from 70 Guineas (covering ar Fees) to 

£20. Ages under 14} and 153. Candidates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 

in Classics or Mathematics.. — Appl y to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
A Chapel and another new Boarding House have recently been completed. Each Boarder 
will now have a separate Bedroo: 
oun for Cooper's Hill, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained 
Tuition from 33 to » Guineas. Board, £46 


For particulars apply to Rev. W. bee M. A., the Head-Master, or W. KNOCKER, Esq., 
the Honorary Secretary. 


GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—Senior and Junior 


Departments. The Senior Department is divided into Classical and Modern sides. The 
SUMMER TERM commences Saturday, April 30.—Applications for admission to be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


[Ss of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, RYDE. 
Head-Master—The Rev. Canon TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxford. 
Assistant-Masters—R. WEIR, M.A.. Trinity the Rev. J. G. CHESHIRE, 
B.A., St. Catherine’s Co! ambridg 
Modern Side~Hanowp R. B.A., John's Cambridge. 

Most healthy situation. Swimming and G. mnastics tensht. Racquet and Fives Courts. 
Boarders ropeived by the Head-Master and by Mr. R. WEL 

SUMMER TERM commences April 29. 

For terms apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Isle of Lay Fs College, Ryde, or to the Secretary, 
Trevor R. OWEN, Esq., The Cottage, Melville Street, 


T. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A HIGH- 
tJ CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. The religious training is upop 
definite Church principles, Boys are Educated with ear care and thoroughness. be 4 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. for Matriculation at the 
Universities are specially prepared. Terms, £75 a year. Ore references, prospectus, or any 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. H. BOURN E, D.C.L. E 
SCHOO OL. 


LANDAFF CATHEDRAL 
Visitor—Very Rev. C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Preparation for Eton, Harrow, &., and 
Public Heneduetione. Term begins May 13. Address Rev. the MASTER. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six miles from Oxford).— 
This old Foundation (1563) has complete new hee ete ~ fine position. University and 
other Scholarships.—Apply to Rev. E. SUMMERS, Head- Master. 
STRATE ORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 
Masters. Special attention paid to Modern Languag es. Classical and Modern Sides. Junior 
Department for Young Boys. Exhibition to the Universities. Largs Flaying Fields, Gym- 
nasium, Fives Courts, &e. Terms, 50 and 60 Guineas. Apply tothe WARDEN 
(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey. —BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military E 


FOLKESTONE. — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. - Oxon 
PREPAR: ATION for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 


COOPER'S HILL.—Individual Tuition.” Special attention to the speaking 
Modern Languages.—For terms, address Mr. E. VIDAL, Roseville, Grove, SurbitoBs 


rey. 
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School 18 designed ord students of the Art of Landscape Gardening an opportunity of 
entering the prof systematic mastery of its details, acquired from practical instruction. 
It is also intended to present similar tuition to gentlemen who are likely to be the owners, the 
conservators, or the managers of great estates, or who desire to cultivate artistic and natural 
taste, as a means of enhancing the value as weil as the pleasure derived from the possession of — 
land. A further purpose of the Directors is to utilize = 
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